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JUST PUBLISHED 


Goff and Mayne’s 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Because of its greater attention to wheat 
and corn this revision is very timely now 
that we are struggling to produce larger 
crops in order to help win the war. It will 
prove a very excellent book wherever 
advantage is taken of the Smith-Hughes Act 
for the encouragement and assistance of 
vocational training. 


Worman and Bransby’s 


SECOND SPANISH BOOK 


For years the standard text wherever 
Spanish has been taught by the direct 
method. It requires no aid of the pupil's 
Mother Tongue and teaches him to under- 
stand every lesson without translating it. 


Great emphasis is placed on pronunciation - 


and accentuation and conversation is stimu- 
lated by reference to familiar objects and 
pictures. The text is designed to follow the 
author's New First Spanish Book. 


Revised Editions Important Books 


Samuel Bannister Harding’s 


NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY 


With its thirty new pages this history 
now extends from Charlemagne to Foch. 
The story of the Great War down to May, 
1918 is treated in the same graphic, succinct 
style and with the same poise that have con- 
tributed so largely to the wide popularity of 
the previous edition. 


Brander Matthews’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The many high school and college 
teachers who are familiar with this book will 
welcome the new chapters—one on Webster 
and Lincoln, the other on Field and Riley. 
In these a number of less important authors 
have been briefly discussed. Throughout 
the book slight changes have been made 
which give it a twentieth century point of 
view. . 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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September 5, 1918 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments | | PORTLAND, OREGON 


Announces the following publications: AD OPTS 
On the National Emergency in Education: 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- 
DUSTRY, by Helen Marot. Published ew- or ers 
by the E, P. Dutton Company, 1918 _. $1.50 


Bulletin VII. Camp wT a Farm 


Cadet Experiment... 10¢ for exclusive and basal use in all 
For the Children’s Year: | the elementary and junior high 

On Play and Play schools. 

Bulletin I. Playthings 10¢ 
II. Animal Families in the The announcement of the selec- 
Schools. 10¢ 

VIII. Catalogue of Play Bquip- | tion was made after all the 
ment . 35c | spelling books on the market 


On Primary Education | 


Studies of Experimental Schools were considered. 


School, | Portland follows the example of 
Teachers College . hundreds of other important 
_ cities in choosing these very 

The Home School . . 10c | modern spellers. 


also: | 
Bulletin IX. A Classified Bibliography | 
of Psychological Tests. 
Complete to June 1, 1918 . 25c | 
| 
| 


Let us tell you more about them. 


ADDRESS: 


Bureau of Educational Experiments WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


16 West 8th Street, New York Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicage 


Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


= 


The New American Citizen 
By CHARLES F. DOLE 


‘The essentials of civics and economics for the upper grades and for junior high schools. 
The treatment is fresh and interesting and filled with the spirit of Americanization. No better 
book can be put into the hands of pupils in the present critical times. The lessons taught 
prepare for citizenship of the sort that the nation needs. 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 380 pages. $1.00 


Long’s American Patriotic Prose 


A collection of the most informing and most inspiring utterances of pioneers, patriots, 
statesmen, historians, and leaders in America’s thought and progress. The selections 
grouped under the following heads: 


are 


THE STREAMS OF AMERICAN LIFE STRUGGLE AND GROWTH 
THE COLONIES .- DIVISION AND REUNION 
INDEPENDENCE DEVELOPED GALLANT YOUTH 

THE DECLARATION RESPONSIBILITY 
WASHINGTON OPPORTUNITY 


The book should find a place in every course in English because of the intrinsic worth of its 
content, and because of the exceptional service it renders in cultivating intelligent patriotism and 


loyalty to American ideals. 
Cloth. 389 pages. $1.00 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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READJUSTMENT OF THE SCHOOL FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF THE MANUFACTURER 


BY 


JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE 


[Address at Pittsburgh, N. E. A. meeting.] 


The average manufacturer is realizing for the 
first time that manufacturing is not merely the 
buying and fabricating of raw materials, that 
merchandizing is not a simple question of buyers 
and salesmen, that the bringing and sending of 
goods is not just the telephoning of an order to 
the railroad, that the question of markets is not 
solved when he has beaten some particular 
rival, and that the labor question involves many 
things beyond the hiring and firing of such 


casual labor as may happen to come to the mill 
door. 


This being the chastened condition of the 
manufacturer’s mind, it would seem an admir- 
able time in which to place before him the fact 
that all these and many other problems lead 
back for solution to the question of right edu- 
cation. If the manufacturer himself, if his 
customers, if those who supply him with ma- 
terials, transport his goods, and handle his labor 
problems had all been generally trained in 
economics and specifically trained in the jobs 
they have to do, they would understand that all 
these questions of coal and railways and mar- 
kets and labor are tied up with one another, and 
that, if one is to make a real success in indus- 
try, he must make a study of these fundamental 
things as well as of the comparatively minor 
problems of how to make his goods and how to 
find salesmen to place those goods, directly, or 
through effective advertising, upon the market. 


The educator has indeed ground for rejoicing 
that at last he is to come into his own and that 
throughout the whole industrial world there is 
to be such an appreciation as never before of 
the value of sound education. But while thus 
exulting, he will find that his ecstasy is some- 
what tempered with the grim realization that, 
having uncorked this bottle of appreciation, on 
the part of the manufacturer, of the value of 
education, he has at the same time released, as 
in the old story of Sinbad, a genius that will 
sooner or later spread out and fill the whole 
educational heavens, a genius who is going to 
ask the school and the college and the univer- 
sity: Why do you do this? Why do you teach 


thus and so? Why do you stick to such and 
such methods? What is your justification for 
teaching in the twentieth century subjects that 
were taught in the seventeenth, and, especially, 


what is your excuse for teaching them in the 
same old way? 


The manufacturer, in his new mood of self- 
study and of the study of industry, 
longer accept old ways of schooling, 
longer remain indifferent to what the schools 
are doing with his children and with those other 
children who are soon to be either his em- 
ployees, his suppliers of materials, of power and 
of transportation, or else his customers. When 
the leaders in industry get really aroused to the 
fact that success or failure in any particular 
industry, or in the commerce and manufactur- 
ing of a region, or in the development of the 
country as a whole, is largely a question of 
right education, they will demand that the 
schools be made over to meet the existing eco- 
nomic and social situation, that those responsi- 
ble for the schools shall make themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with that economic and social 
field, and that there shall be provided from the 
common funds revenues adequate to carry 
forward education in a manner consonant with 
the genuine needs of modern, civilized society. 


will no 


I do not in the least mean that the manufac- 
turers are going to demand that the schools 
shall train boys and girls solely or specifically 
for manufacturing. On the contrary, when 
those industrial leaders really understand the 
relation of schooling to industry, they will call 
for an educational plan much broader than we 
have, a system that will give the boys and girls 
of the coming generation initiative, mental flexi- 
bility, ambition, that will fill them with ideas 
concerning the interdependence of industry, 
labor, transportation, legislation, citizenship 
and daily life, concerning the prevention of ma- 
terial and human wastes, concerning their 
duties as members of a civilized society, that 
none of the earlier generations has had, in its 
rank and file, any sort of opportunity to secure. 


will no - 
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The first thing that a manufacturer would do 


‘with education, if he had the power, would be 


to make it real, immediate, and interesting, to 


~the growing child and youth. The schoolmas- 


ter has a great deal to say about the doctrine 
of interest, about apperception and all that sort 
of thing; but in most schools there is neither 
any atmosphere of interest nor any genuine con- 
nection between the school tasks and the child’s 
apperceptive experience. It is only for a very 


_short time that the school can hold the child at 


all; and from the point of view of a business 
man it is the wickedest waste that this short 
time should not be made as fruitful as is possi- 
ble. And common sense teaches that the only 
way in which to render it fruitful is to make the 
school period interesting, to see that its subject- 
matter is comprehensible and to place before the 
child, as far as possible, a visible and under- 


_ standable aim for the work that he is told to do. 


Make it interesting, simple and with a definite 
objective, and there is almost no limit to the 
amount of work that one can get out of even 
the commonplace child; and that work will be 
secured with far less mental and physical fa- 
tigue, on the part of both pupil and teacher, 
than under the methods that now hold in most 


- of our public and private schools. 


The next thing that the manufacturer would 
bring about in education, if he could, is to make 
it businesslike. The most important period in a 
human life, so far as future character, happi- 
ness and success are concerned, are the school 
years, including at least those of the secondary 
school. Yet that most vital time is usually 
treated as if it were of little consequence, as if 
it were not until the period following school 
that the really serious business of human life 
begins. | Whereas, anyone who has had any- 


‘thing to do with childhood and youth knows 


that unless the physical, mental and moral char- 


acter is firmly established before the eighteenth 
_ year, there is almost no hope of doing anything 


thereafter. Consequently, education should be 
treated as a business—the business of establish- 
ing health, mentality and character, and should 
be subject, therefore, to the rules and methods 


-of business, adapted, of course, to the age of 


the person concerned and to the special nature 
of the business that is being carried on. The 
essential thing is that the child, the parent, the 
teacher and the citizen in general,—all should 
realize and should act in accordance with this 
realization, that in the period between five 
years of age and sixteen, eighteen, or twenty- 
one years of age, as the case may be, all of them 
ought to attend industriously, earnestly and with 
full understanding of what they are undertak- 
ing, to the business of making each particular 
child concerned into the best citizen, physically, 
mentally and morally, that he is capable of 
becoming. 

A third thing that the manufacturer would 
bring about if he could, is an understanding on 
the part of the pupil in school of what his future 
responsibilities are almost certain to be. It is 
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perfectly plain to you and me, it should be made 
equally plain to the boy, that he has an important 
part to play in the coming generation, that it is 
his business in the childhood and adolescent 
years to prepare himself for that part, and that 
his duties range themselves under three main 
heads: (1) the duty of earning as good a living 
as he possibly can, so that he may make due 
return for all that the community, during his 
unproductive years, has done for him; (2) the 
duty of establishing himself as a real part of 
society by marrying and bringing up a family; 
and (3) the duty of taking his full share in those 
common responsibilities for the welfare of the 
community as a whole which we lump under 
the general term of citizenship. 

It is for these three things that, in the main, 
the education of the child is carried forward; it 
is because we believe these ends worthy and 
desirable that most American communities ap- 
propriate a large part of their revenues to public 
education; yet, when it comes to using the 
money so appropriated, most cities and towns 
lose sight almost entirely of what that money 
is intended for and spend it upon a kind of so- 
called education that in many cases has only a 
very remote bearing indeed upon either voca- 
tional competence, sound family life or intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

It will be objected at once that these aims are 
too large and too vague, that there are certain 
tools of speech, writing, number, etc., which the 
child must not fail to acquire, and that there is 
not time enough to do so much as these wider 
objectives imply. To this there is ready answer 
that, if the schools really availed themselves of 
the doctrines of interest and apperception, if 
they actually treated the education of the child 
as a business to be pursued during hours corres- 
ponding to those of the industrial world, and if, 
during those hours, they devoted themselves not 
merely to training in book-learning, but to the 
real development of the child physically and as 
a future citizen and homemaker, all the above 
things could be accomplished with much less 
pain to the pupil than at present and with the 
far more important result that such teaching 
would really influence, as most of the present 
textbook work does not, the subsequent social, 
vocational and moral life of the boy or girl. 

A fourth thing that manufacturers are be- 
ginning to ask of the schools is why they keep 
themselves so much apart from the other edu- 
cative forces of the community; why they do not 
co-operate with the parents, the industries, the 
civic life in general, using them as aids, as labora- 
tories, as co-teachers, in the upbringing of 
the boys and girls. The schools maintain, of 
course, that co-operation should come from the 
other side, and that the school, as an agent of 
the community, cannot take such initiative. As 
a manufacturer who is somewhat familiar also 
with school conditions, I am convinced that the 
initiative must come from the school side, and 
that it is a legitimate duty of the schools to 
educate the parents, the industries and the com- 
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munity in general as to what they can do and 
ought to do to help in this most important of 
all social duties,—the preparation of boys and 
girls for an effective adult life. 

There are several ways in which the school 
and industry, whether that be manufacturing, 
commerce or agriculture, can get together for 
mutual and immeasurably important help. The 
school can use the factory, the farm, the office 
or the store as a laboratory in which, under 
proper supervision and safeguards, the boys and 
girls may get that acquaintance with real things 
which it is impossible to give in the schools. 
Impossible, first, because the air of reality is 
lacking in the school, and, secondly, because no 
community can afford to fit up in its school 
buildings those complete industrial and commer- 
cial plants, or to surround the school buildings 
with that extent and variety of agriculture 
which, in most communities, are to be found, 
within a reasonable distance of the school 
buildings, in the factories, stores and farms 
which are themselves the economic heart of the 
community. 

Another way in which the school and industry 
can co-operate is by using the former as an ad- 
junct to the factory, the store and the farm, 
opening its facilities, both day and night, to 
those boys and girls, men and women, who have 
had to go to work at an early age, or who for 
one reason or another have been denied proper 
schooling, or who, their ambition roused as they 
get into the thick of earning a living, desire sys- 
tematic training for higher economic service. 

A third way in which the school and industry 
<an co-operate is by definitely dividing the work 
of educating the boy or girl during certain 
adolescent years, the pupil spending half his 
time in school and half his time in remunerative 
industry, the so-called practical work in the 
shop, store or farm being illuminated by the 
theory taught in the school, and the theoretical 
studies of the school being given life and mean- 
ing by the practical work of industry. 

The machinery by which these several types 
of co-operation are to be brought about is that 
of the evening school, the part-time continua- 
tion school and the co-operative day school. In 
the first will be cared for, mainly, those older 
men and women who are employed throughout 
the day, and who can receive instruction, there- 
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fore, only in the evening hours; in the second 
will be served, chiefly, those youths between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen whose schooling 
is so defective as seriously to interfere with 
their economic and social progress; while the 
third will cover the cases of those thousands of 
ambitious youths who, unable to afford the loss 
of time involved in securing a higher education, 
can, by working and earning half the time, so 
far support themselves as to be able to devote 
the remaining half of their working time to sys- 
tematic study. 

A fourth way in which the industries can be 
of service to the schools is in connection with 
the all day vocational school, wherein the boy 
is deliberately preparing himself for a specific 
vocation. The teaching in such a school is the 
more effective the more it utilizes the factories, 
the stores and the farms. of its vicinity as lab- 
oratories in which the pupils are permitted to 
get the main part of their practical experience. 

The manufacturer has no anxiety as to the 
readjustment of our public and private schools 
to meet those exigencies which the war has so 
keenly brought home to us, provided education 
in the United States continues, as it has so well 
begun, to develop sound vocational education in” 
its schools and colleges. That development not 
only compels the schools to measure up their 
courses in actual terms of the real achievement 
of their boys and girls, it compels them to study 
and to get into line with the real forces that 
dominate the social and economic life of today. 
Moreover, vocational education, from its very 
nature, must bring about increasing co-opera- 
tion between school and industry, through the 
day industrial school, the evening school, the 
part-time school and the co-operative school. 
That being the case, the manufacturer is as cer- 
tain as one can be of anything in this uncertain 
world, that the old traditional methods of teach- 
ing cannot long endure, that the so-called aca- 
demic studies will remain only after they have 
proved their right to live by re-shaping them- 
selves to meet the true needs of modern life, 
and that the schools as a whole will get more 
and more awake to the fact that they are sup- 
ported by the public, not to fit boys into an iron- 
clad system, but to fit a very varied and flexible 
system into the actual needs of individual boys. 
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WIN TO THE END 


“a 


savagery. 


[Selected from Hearst Papers.] 


The Hun discovered the amazing forces of progress before his soul 


had recovered from 


The longer this war lasts the stronger must be our resolution to make it the last war. 

The deaths in yonder lands will count for naught; the wealth we spend today shall have 
been squandered to no end, if we permit the foe to resume his pre-bellum strength. 

The Kaiser’s armies must be whipped, stripped and then precluded from the chance to recu- 


perate an exhausted treasury. 


Sheer self-preservation, not prejudice, commands the Allies to discriminate against Ger- 


man goods. 


Buy an enemy product and you fill his ammunition belt. 
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RAISING THE STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY JOHN L. DAHL 


Highland Park, Michigan 


The present extraordinary times within the 
nation find reflection in the progress of all our 
activities, and nowhere more so than in our 
schools. It is an undoubted fact that scholar- 
ship is failing and the high standards which 
some of us sometimes flatter ourselves were in 
existence when we went to school seem at pres- 
ent to be vanishing. Teachers, in general, are 
alarmed at the tendency, which parents in turn 
look upon with amazement. Each is inclined 
to blame the other. Parents ask what the prob- 
lem of the school may be if not to produce 
scholarship, the school in their judgment being 
a scholarship factory; and the teacher pleads 
incessantly for co-operation from the home, 
which parents seem almost impotent to give. 


When all is said and done the teacher is paid 
by the community to deal directly with the edu- 
cational problems, and if he fails in this or is in- 
clined to shift the burden, he is falling short of 
what may justly be expected of him. A failure 
in the corner grocery is not attributed to the 
general public, but to the mismanagement or 
the incompetence of the proprietor or his clerks. 
A business institution cannot afford to throw 
the burden of its mistakes and failure upon the 
general public or upon extraneous conditions. 
Nor can the school afford to do this. 

If a revolution in methods for producing bet- 
ter scholarship is deemed advisable, this revolu- 
tion must come from within, and as in civil and 
commercial practice must be an evolution in its 
character and results. Scholarship problems 
must be solved by those who are engaged in 
school work, with, of course, the necessary as- 
sistance which others can give. 


Let it be understood that the waning of schol- 
arship is not due solely nor directly to the pres- 
ent unsettled conditions. Close observation 
proves that the maintenance of a high standard 
of scholarship has always been a more or less 
difficult matter. But just at present the task 
seems to have become more vital. Let us assert 
right here that the average teacher no longer 
can place the burden of this serious tendency on 
the home and retain his self-respect. Nor can 
the blame be truthfully placed upon the social 
conditions. These and other factors doubtless 
are contributory, but the degree in which the 
teacher has not successfully coped with these 
disastrous tendencies measures largely the de- 
gree in which he has failed in his mission. 


In the past and, unfortunately, in a_ large 
measure in the present, scholarship in second- 
ary schools has been and is governed from with- 
out. Between the demands and the dictations 


of the university on the one hand and the de- 
mands of the public on the other—“between the 
devil and the 


deep blue sea”—the secondary 


school has been undecided in its distinctive poli- 
cies. No one should be quicker to dictate 
school conditions than the teacher himself, nor 
more disposed to remedy school evils than he 
whose duty it is to deal with the problems of 
secondary education. Hence, the time has long 
since arrived for schools preparing for life as 
well as for college, to stand on their own recom- 
mendations and ideals. 


The present crisis has brought matters more 
strikingly to a head than a decade or two of 
prosperity and apathy has done. The teacher 
and the community alike are beginning to real- 
ize more fully the value of the school and what 
it stands for in a democratic community, ané 
teachers and schools together must live up to 
the requirements for maintaining a successful 
democracy. Never before as in this crisis has it. 
been brought home to the teacher that the task 
of raising the standard of scholarship lies with 
him; he draws his salary for doing this. Fail- 
ing in the task, the teacher might better put 
his energy in some other constructive service 
from which the community will benefit in larger 
measures. 


The teacher must not seek to find refuge 
from the exactions of this task in the difficulties 
of the marking system. Scholarship cannot be 
raised by discussing the relative merits or 
demerits of various systems of grading. Noth- 
ing much is gained by quibbling over the nice- 
ties distinguished by a plus two and minus one,. 
or by the fine shades of scholarship indicated 
by a mark of 74 or 75 per cent. Scholarship, cer- 
tainly, is not raised by failing pupils, since the 
failure is an indication of defects; nor on the other 
hand is it raised by passing pupils. The writer ad- 
mits that marks are convenient and serve as incen- 
tives for greater effort and application—oftentimes, 
indeed, promoting scholarship and the establish- 
ment of habits of application. But a juster 
method of appraising a pupil’s worth is by using 
characterizing words, and to judge an individ- 
ual’s merits by these rather than by a single 
per cent. <A fearless failure often is a proper 
and wholesome method of punishment and 
should be given advisedly in well considered 
cases as a means of prodding the pupil to 
greater effort, and drawing out his latent abil- 
ity. 

Now a word or two of constructive criticism 
will be in place concerning the betterment of 
scholarship. A mildly radical evolutionary 
measure would be to cut down the number of 
subjects which a pupil may study, to see to it 
that he learns a few subjects well, and that he 
learns within these subjects a few studies we'll, 
for usefulness and efficiency. Subsequently, 
there should be a thorough mastery of what we 
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cover rather than an attempt to cover many 
things. Tasks should not be allowed to be left 
andone. Power in the manual training room is 
gained by having a boy stick to one task and do 
it well and until that one certain object has been 
accomplished. This method will equip the pu- 
pil with the decided ability to attack without 
assistance more difficult tasks. There is no 
reason why the same logic should not apply to 
amental development as well as to manual devel- 
opment. A few problems in arithmetic with the 
principles thoroughly understood, leads to the 
mastery of more difficult problems. <A _ pupil 
who has thus found the way no longer needs 
the prop of the teacher. 

Another mildly radical method for promoting 
scholarship lies in the fact that there is always 
a great deal of physical work that can be done 
about a school building. There is no good rea- 
son why school work should not be extended to 
include service—a field of activity which might 
well be annexed to the manual and _ physical 
training departments. Pupils indifferent to 
classroom work could be conscripted and or- 
ganized into a_ sanitary-and-service squad, 
learning how to render useful services to the 
school community under more. favorable condi- 
tions than this could be done in the industrial 
world; and, by contrast and association, learn- 
ing an appreciation of the value of academic 
work. Besides aiding in the moral and mental 
development of the individual, such a squad 
would materially lower the expense of janitor 
services. Promotions could be made from these 
service-classes as soon as pupils were ready and 
willing to resume their responsibilities in the 
classroom. 

Of course an aristocratic community might 
oppose a measure of this kind. Wealthy parents 
might seriously object to having their children 
made to do janitor or other labor, when they 
are paying taxes to have them taught from 
books. In such a case fearless teachers and 


administrative officers would fail in not carrying 
out constructive educational principles. We 
Americans must bear in mind that we are fight- 
ing for democracy and the battle must be car- 
ried into the field of education. 

A third measure for promoting a much de- 
sired improved scholarship would be to further 
the now well-established co-operation with 
parents concerning the outside activities of pu- 
pils. Teachers and parents might more fully 
discuss the advisability of giving children 
momentary allowances, unearned rewards, and 
other means of enjoying luxuries which only 
indulgent parents can think of. Tendencies 
towards extravagance and dissipation of time 
and money encouraged unwittingly and inno- 
cently in the home, are constantly being fought 
by the teacher in the school at the expense of 
more useful efforts, much of the teacher’s time, 
in fact, being used to overcome these home- 
created evils. It seems logical that since the 
community is paying for the education of its 
children, sooner or later it must permit trained 
educators to have a word to say about the out- 
side activities of its wards. 

Since we are throwing a great burden upon 
the teacher if we adopt a program such as has 
been suggested, let us briefly deal with his case. 
The teacher must not mildly and mechanically 
accept conditions as they are, a line of conduct 
which has been existing too long. He must be 
aggressive and demand the same rights and 
respect in his relations with the public as do 
clerks, artisans, and professional men from their 
employers. The teacher must expect the same 
sort of treatment because of incompetence as 
the lawyer, the physician, and the brick-layer. 
Proper remuneration and other forms of social 
recognition go hand-in-hand with efficiency. 

The nation’s problems today are indeed seri- 
ous ones; the niaintenance of high ideals and 
the promotion of democracy. In these lie the 
school’s and the teacher’s opportunities. 


to the home reserve army of my country. 


most needed. 


RED CROSS SCHOOL PLEDGE 


I hold myself ready to perform any service consistent with my home and school 
duties that will directly or indirectly forward the work of the American Red Cross. 

I will try to conserve the material res ources of my ccuntry to the end that nothing 
shall be wasted that can strengthen her vigor as a nation. 

I will endeavor at all times so to conduct myself as to show my loyalty to my coun- 
try and my respect for these who are bearing the burden of her defence and mine. 

I will wear my Red Cross badge to the end that everyone may know that I belong 


I promise during the period of my mem bership in the Red Cross to save by self-de- 
nial all that I can give to my Chapter of the Red Cross to use to help the families of the 
men who are serving in the Army and Navy cf my country or to use wherever it may be 
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DAVID LUBIN 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Within five years in an address before a Sec- 
tional State Association in an agricultural state 
I said: “It means more for a teacher in this 
state to know about David Lubin than to know 
about Comenius.” 

The Dean of Education of the State University 
of the state laughed as he said: “Tell us who 
David Lubin is. I don’t know and I don’t be- 
lieve anyone here does,” and a chorus of big ones 
said: .“I never heard of him.” The audience 
laughed—at me. I was simply ahead of that 
platoon in the procession. 

Today if there is an eighth grade American 
child who doesn’t know who David Lubin is his 
teacher should be interned, professionally, until 
she knows who’s who in the world’s progress. 

David Lubin is doing more to win this war 
for World Democracy than the 10,000 best 
theorists, pedagogists, and pacifists of America 
combined. 

When I then spoke of the significance of 
David Lubin he was preparing America and all 
the Allies for winning the war, while the other 
fellows were increasing the advantages of the 
Kaiser’s preparations. And who is David Lubin? 
This is not the place to trace his wonderful life. 
A lad in his teens, fresh from the terrors of 
autocracy in Europe, he fell a prey to a worse 
industrial tyranny in a factory on the Atlantic 
coast, and drifted West to California, to the 
Sacramento valley, where his wit, industry and 
thrift made him a rich grocer and farmer. David 
Lubin was the only man in the world at his 
time who realized that nowhere could a farmer 
learn the truth about the world condition of 
the crops which he was raising. 


Tradition has this as the dawn of Lubin’s 
vision. A farmer in the Sacramento valley came 
to his store with a two-horse load of potatoes 
and bought some blue jeans garments. Lubin 
charged him the regulation price for the gar- 
ments and allowed him the regulation price for 
the potatoes—for which there was then scant 
market—and the man paid him the difference 
between the load of potatoes and the garments. 
As the story goes, Lubin said to himself as the 
man drove away: “Must the farmer always be a 
fool!” 

Whether or not there is any foundation for 
the tradition, true it is that he did say that the 
farmer was the fool tool of the men who traded 
on his ignorance of the world’s crops. 

His was the greatest vision of any man of 
the world so far as is known. He tried to inter- 
est the United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
who said to Lubin: “You have presented the one 
great problem of farming; but only heaven 
knows how it can be solved.” The secretary 
said Lubin was a bore and would listen to him 
no more. 
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TODAY 


He went to England, but the English were 
bored also. The French came near being inter- 
ested, but ultimately lost the opportunity; the 
Germans declined it because Lubin insisted upon 
letting the world know what was learned. 

Italy, ten years ago, appears to have had the 
most enlightened government outside of Ger- 
many, whose enlightenment was for home con- 
sumption only. At any rate Italy’s king backed 
Lubin’s project, through which alone Mr. Hoover 
knows almost to a pound how much of each crop 
each country in the world can provide the Al- 
lies each month, six months ahead. 

It is only ten years since the King of Italy 
helped David Lubin to create the International 
Institute of Agriculture, which is worth 2,000,- 
000 men in the trenches, or, better, without 
which there would be no men for the trenches, 

It was David Lubin who made the railroads 
send fruit in refrigerator cars. It was David 
Lubin who prevented the shystering of commis- 
sion merchants who received California fruit in 
Eastern markets. It was David Lubin who 
put the science of marketing agricultural crops 
over the top in the United States before he be- 
came the first agricultural internationalist. 

If education is the science of knowing things 
worth while for humanity and the art of making 
the things that are worth while for humanity 
worth while for humanity then is David Lubin a 
great educator. 


JAMIE 
BY MARY C, MITCHELL 


When I pass by the house next door, 
And don’t see Jamie any more, 
I mind the days 
When he was small, 
For ammunition he would call, 
To play at war; 
Ah! ’tis not play now any more! 
Across the seas, he wields his lance, 
Somewhere in France. 


When I pass by the house next door, 
And don’t see Jamie any more, 
My heart strings tug, 
My throat goes dry, 
My eyes o’erbrim, though hard I try, 
The tears to stem; 
Ah! play is play, and war is war! 
And Jamie’s gone to take a chance 
Somewhere in France. 


When I pass by the house next door, 
And don’t see Jamie any more, 
An earnest prayer 
To Heaven I send, 
That soon the dreadful war will end, 
And he’ll come back; 
So straight, and brave, and good, and true 
Ah! like the little boy I knew! 
Beam on him, Lord, Thy loving glance, 
Somewhere in France. 
—Boston Teachers’ News Letter. 
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THE KANSAS STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


BY SUPERINTENDENT RAYMOND KENT 


Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Kansas 


State Teachers’ Association, 


A commission is a body of men in charge of 
some department or of some special duty of 
public service. In this sense a State Board and 
a State Commission are synonymous. 


There is one fundamental principle which is 
the basis on which action by commissions or 
boards rests for its justification. This is that 
greater efficiency can be obtained by centring 
specific powers and duties in the hands of a few 
people who are for some outstanding reason 
capable of assuming and discharging such re- 
sponsibilities. In brief this is the principle that 
a specific public service can be done much bet- 
ter by a few people who are in some clear sense 
experts with respect to the service in question, 


than by any number, large or small, of people 
who are not. 


This principle needs no detailed explanation 
or defence in Kansas. There are in our state 
five groups of people classed either as State 
Boards or State Commissions. They are: The 
State Board of Administration; The State 
Board of Health; The State Board of Agricul- 
ture; The State Board of Education; The State 
Textbook Commission. 


The factor of special fitness is guaranteed in 
the five boards through the personnel of their 
membership. This fact is very clearly shown 
by a simple analysis of the business or profes- 
sion represented by each of the members. A 
brief summary shows the following :— 


STATE BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION. 
3 members. 
1 ex-governor, 
1 ex-college president, 
1 ex-city mayor. 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 
11 members. 
10 physicians, 
1 attorney. 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
16 members. 
15 engaged in agricultural work. 
13 farmers, 
1 stockman, 
1 wheat grower, 
1 veterinarian. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
7 members, 
6 engaged in educational work. 
5 school administrators, 
1 college professor. 
1 ex-educator, now editor. 
Contrast with all the above the personnel of the 
STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION. 
7 members. 
3 educational administrators. 
4 not in the educational profession. 
1 state printer, 
1- editor, 
1 veterinary surgeon, 
1 club woman. 


Lawrence 


Further statement is in justice due to the- 
analysis of the membership of this commission.- 
This commission selects texts for the public- 
schools. There is not one member of it from 
the schools where these texts must by law be- 
used, unless the state superintendent be so con-- 
sidered. 


This condition ought to challenge the inquiry” 
of every voter in Kansas. When the state seeks. 
a board to whom to entrust the administration: 
of its higher educational, its penal and chari- 
table institutions, its chief administrator ap- 
points men whose previous experience fits them: 
pre-eminently for such work. The health work 
of the state is committed to a board almost> 
wholly composed of physicians. The conserva- 
tion of our agricultural resources is entrusted! 
to men engaged in some kind of farm work. 
The general interests of public education are 
turned over to men who by their individual fields. 
of professional work represent these interests. 


But when it comes to selecting people who- 
are to select the tools that any teacher uses,— 
textbooks,—not a single teacher is appointed. 
No one working in the schools where the law: 
compels such texts to be used, except the state 
superintendent, is on the commission. Further-- 
more the majority of the members are not in: 
any sense school people. 

The above is in no sense a personal criticism 
of the members of the State Textbook Commis-- 
sion. It is merely a statement of the difference 
between the composition of its membership and. 
that of the four state boards. The writer has- 
the greatest respect for the present individuals 
now serving on the commission. Not the least: 
ill will is felt against any of them. This whole 
question should be considered in as impersonal a: 
manner as possible. Why should not the State 
Board of Agriculture be by majority attorneys, 
physicians, editors and teachers? Why should 
not the State Board of Health be composed of 
stockraisers, wheat growers, surgical instru- 
ment manufacturers, druggists, grocery dealers 
and teachers? The obvious answer to these 
questions ought to make the issue plain. 


For quite a period of time now the teachers 
.of the state have been asking for adequate rep- 
resentation on the Textbook Commission. The 
granting of such a request would only be putting 
the commission on a plane with other boards of 
our state. To refuse it is to fly in the face of 
the principle on which the very justification for 
state boards rests. Sound education and con- 
sistent state craft unite in demanding that the 
request be granted. 
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America First! 


United in the Service of Our Country. 


I pledge allegiance to my flag and the Republic for 
which it stands. 

One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION* 


Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd may not have said 
the last word on the preliminaries of a scientific 
study of education, but he has said the latest word 
and that word should and will have great influ- 
ence on the educational life of the United States. 
He makes a genuine effort to reduce educational 
aristocracy to the realm of democracy, and to 
make American democracy educationally self- 
respecting. Dr. Judd’s latest studies are skilfully 
devoted to the elimination of educational rubes 
without dressing them up as educational dudes. 

The one great mission of the latest education 's 
to develop handy, healthy, hearty democrats out 
of American teachers and through them out of our 
boys and girls. We have not made desirable prog- 
ress always because we have set aristocrats on the 
throne to dictate to democrats, and that will not 
permanently satisfy Americans. 

Dr. Judd, in “Introduction to Scientific Study 
of Education,” 
any one else has made of the anti-democratic in- 
fluence of Prussian education on American 
schools since 1840. He follows Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley’s masterful study of American education 
and applies it, with personal experiences, to the 
immediate needs of our new democracy. 


>-e- 


=* ‘Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education.’ By Charles 
Hubbard Judd. Boston, New York, Chicago : Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
333 pages. Price, $1.80. 


makes a clearer statement than 
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No one has been quite as courageous and skil- 
ful in defying traditional educational superstitions 
by approaching the scientific study of education 
scientifically. 

No one can read this book sympathetically with- 
out being modernized and liberalized. 

No one can yield himself to the facts and pur- 
pose of this book without having more and better 
red blood in his system. 

No one can appreciate the great message of this 
book without being more concerned with grand- 
children than grandfathers. 

A normal school whose teachers are afraid to 
come under the influence of modernized and modi- 
fied scientific education such as is revealed by Dr. 
Judd in this book should teach makers of mani- 
kins instead of live teachers of live children. 

Really the best thing about this book is its 
revelation regarding the democratization of the 
author. Only once in the entire book does he char- 
acterize any people who do not do as he would 
have them do as “cheap politicians,” and only once 
does he lambaste a city that did not vote as he 
would have them vote. The first requisite of a 
teacher of educational democracy is to be educa- 
tionally democratic, to believe in American 
democracy. 

This is a remarkable book in its point of view, 
in its demonstrations, and in its common sense. 


Read it. 


WAR SPEED 

This World War, when the United States got 
into it, set a new pace for speed financially, in- 
dustrially, commercially, politically, religiously 
and educationally. 

Training at West Point was an advantage only 
to the man who was ready to forget the traditional 
superstitions of the old regime and use his trained 
mind in adapting everything to the need of the 
new war schemes. 

Trench warfare, gas warfare, air warfare, U- 
boat warfare, periscope warfare, tank warfare and 
everything else was new in warfare. 

His West Point notebooks were worth no more 
than an exhausted flash light or a sparkless motor. 

Among the Napoleonic stories is one to the ef- 
fect that the first battle in which he was in com- 
mand was in Africa, where he found the enemy 
awaiting him with a cannon on a wooden pedestal 
which could do some service if the approaching 
army was accommodating enough to march up di- 
rectly in front of it, but Napoleon was not thus ac- 
commodating and marched his troops up on the 
side. The swivelless cannon was useless and the 
enemy fled. 

West Point tactics would have been all right if 
the Germans had only fought by Civil War tactics. 

One of the many wonderful bits of wisdom 
which Woodrow Wilson gave the world on and 
after April 2, 1917, was his explanation of his 
declination to appoint Theodore Roosevelt to a 
command in France: “This is a war of experts, of 
men of tomorrow and not of yesterday.” He 
called upon Charles M. Schwab to direct the 


building of a navy, and John D. Ryan to direct the 
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building of an airplane fleet. They were experis 
in big business. 

The World War is a war of creating and meet- 
ing emergencies. When the mule made too much 
noise an army surgeon’s lance removed the “bray” 
by cutting a vibrating chord. 

War speed in education is as great a modifica- 
tion as in warfare. 


THE ARIZONA SURVEY 


Great strides are being made in surveys. The 
absurdities of the first state surveys, whether by a 
foundation or by the bureau of education, were 
early and adequately exposed, and reforms have 
followed, at least in the survey of the schools of 
Arizona. More time was given to the work, and, 
apparently, there was no doctoring of the report 
of the surveyors by authorities who for some time 
always used a survey to sustain a theory and not to 
reveal the truth. 

But for the complete reforms which appear in 
the Arizona report there would have been some 
revelations which are not now necessary. All that 
honest men and women ever asked was for honest, 
undoctored, scientific work in the name of a sur- 
vey. 

The past is past and old accounts are squared 
and a survey is produced that appears to be both 
intelligent and honest. For this all praise. 

It was easy to make a survey of Arizona. Five 
men spent a total of thirty weeks in the state. 
That is 150 days, which means much to Arizona, 
which is the first time that the days spent in the 
work have had any significance. 

They visited twelve counties, which means much 
in a state with only fourteen counties, but would 
mean little in a state with 100 counties. 

They visited twelve cities, which means much in 
a state with only fourteen cities, but would mean 
little in many states. 

They visited 300 teachers, which would be ab- 
surd in some states, but is quite an event in Ari- 
zona. 

Three weeks by an expert were spent in the 
study of the two normal schools, which is quite 
like business. 

In addition to the real survey in the field an 
honest attempt appears to have been made to learn 
to what extent their returns were in accord with 
facts. 

All this combines to give a survey 
nationally as well as locally. 

The illustrations are abundant and genuinely 
illuminating. They are from photographs taken 
by the surveyors, mostly, we judge, by Dr. J. C. 
Muerman, who was in the state much longer than 
the others, and his extra time is not included in 
the statement here made regarding the survey. 


—— 


GERMANY’S FUTURE 


It is idle to discuss what better be done about 
Germany in the future, it will be done all the 
same. It will take no anti-German propaganda 
to settle the question. It will not be a question 
of sentiment in America, in England, in France, 
or in Italy, for practically the whole civilized 
world will be of one mind and no power on 


of value 
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earth can hold them back., It is not a question 
of “hate,” but of memory. Germany is to be 
held responsible by the civilized world for every 
drop of blood shed and for every dollar wasted, 
for the defiance of all international law, and for 
the violation of all the laws of God and of 


humanity. She must pay a terrible price for 
her sins. 


CHICAGO ELECTS MORTENSEN 
Mr. Shoop’s assistant, Peter A. Mortensen, 
succeeds him, as he was pronio.ed from the first 
assistancy. Mr. Mortensen is known to the 
school world as principal of the Chicago 
Parental School, whose affairs he administered 
skilfully for nine years. 

Iie had been principal of the Washington 
School of Chicago, to which he went from a 
principalship in Austin before annexation. Mr. 
“hoop nominated him for assistant about a year 
ago. 

The election to the superintendency was by a 
vote of seven to three. There was no objection 
to the promotion, personally, but several civic 
bodies had asked that a commission be chosen 
to récommend candidates from the national 
arena.. This is not the year, however, for the 
success of such suggestions,.and Chicago fol- 
lowed the lead of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Washington, Kan- 
sas City, Portland (Oregon), Louisville, and 
other cities in promoting 4 local man. 

 -0-@ -0--@ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

President J. C. Brown, State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, read an important paper at At- 
lantic City in March. The figures were for the 
opening term of 1917. The report is based upon 
seventy-three state normal schools. Of these fifty- 
seven were from the North Atlantic and Central 
States, leaving but sixteen from the West and 
South. The reports were from a few more than 
half of the schools in the North Atlantic and Cen- 
tral States. 

The report was too incomplete to make figures 
valuable, but adequate for general conclusions. 
The comparisons are between thie opening terms of 
1916 and 1917. The decrease an enrollment was 
one-sixth. This is about the same in each section 
as a whole. 

The causes for decrease are well known and are 
practically the same everywhere. The men have 
been hit by the war. Many women go to more 
lucrative and otherwise tempting employments. 
Many have had to take the places of men at home. 
Some have secured positions without normal 
school training because of the shortage of teach- 
ers. Some find it now too expensive to go to 
school. 

Dr. Brown emphasizes the need of stressing 
teaching as a high pafriotic opportunity for experi- 
enced and well equipped teachers. He advocates 
high professional effort to influence high school 
graduates to choose teaching as a profession, and 
intense activity to prevent the lowering of stand- 
ards of preparation for teaching. 
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Dr. Brown believes this a critical time in the 
educational life of the world, especially in the 
United States. 
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SUPERLATIVE APPRECIATION 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., in the 
School Bulletin for July closed one of the most 
interesting reports of an educational meeting that 
has been written with this paragraph :-— 

“Applause had been growing more and more 
vociferous all day, and the most tumultuous of the 
meeting broke out over the valedictory of Dr. 
Winship of the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. It was just his chance, for he is an optimist 
of optimists, and the audience was in optimistic 
mood. He declared that this was not only the 
greatest meeting the N. E. A. had ever had, but 
that it was the greatest meeting of any kind ever 
held in America. He dwelt on two thoughts, the 
common people and modified education. He said 
he had never voted the Democratic ticket in his 
life, but that he thanked God his candidate was 
beaten at the last presidential election. And so he 
went on, starting with an enthusiastic outline, but 
carried on by the constant applause of the audience 
to what was undoubtedly the best speech he ever 
made. We might follow his superlative and say 
the best speech ever made in America, for there 
certainly was never one that better fitted the occa- 
sion.” 


NOTABLE RURAL CONFERENCE 

Hon. J. L. McBrien, rural life specialist of the 
United States Bureau of Education, has arranged 
for the first rural education and country life con- 
ference of the school year at Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, with the State Normal School, John F. 
Sims, president. 

Last year Mr. McBrien had several of these con- 
ferences from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
culminating with a national conference in Wash- 
ington the week before the Atlantic City meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

All the year plans were in the making to inake 
the conferences of the second year go over the 
top in royal fashion, and Stevens Point was se- 
lected for the inauguration of the year’s series. 


WILSON’S GREAT WINNING 


Robert H. Wilson has been renominated as 
state superintendent of Oklahoma, carrying sev- 
enty of the seventy-seven counties, with a majority 
of 15,523. This was a third term, which ordinarily 
means a handicap. It was a great triumph, con- 
sidering the fact that a man by the name of Wil- 
son was put in the running, which inevitably made 
confusion. 

The school people were almost solidly with the 
state superintendent. “Rob” is a vigorous fellow. 
He is a fighter to the limit and has in eight years 
won many an educational battle, and every man 
who has been laid out by him has been plotting his 
downfall this time. They all made common cause, 
and the wonder is that they carried only seven 
counties out of seventy-seven. It is a great tribute 
to him, but a greater to the state. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Hon. C. P. Cary, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, in a five-thousand-word circular letter to 
all of the superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals of his state, has made a remarkable series of 
statements of facts, of educational convictions and 
of explicit directions regarding the junior high 
school. We shall reprint some of the more gen- 
eral features of it, but it is a document that every 
person interested in boys and girls of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years in school should possess 
entire. 

This should send Wisconsin over the top in her 
high school achievement. 
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VITALIZED PROMOTION 

We have more than once called attention to the 
wholly unusual line of demonstration and pub- 
licity of the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
16 West 8th Street, New York City, and as the 
school year opens we wish once more to call atten- 
tion to the fact that here is an association that is 
never critical but always vital, never in the sewers, 
but always at the fountains, never studying any- 
thing that is dead or asleep, but discovers things 
very much alive and widely wide awake. Its pub- 
lications are always absolutely the latest word on 
the subject treated. Personally we have found in 
their writings and “experiments” suggestions and 
inspirations to be found nowhere else. 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 

October 9 will be observed throughout the 
United States as Fire Prevention Day. Send to 
W. E. Mallalieu, 76 William Street, New York, 
for material to assist in the observance of the 
day. Regardless of the almost incessant break- 
ing in upon school work by all sorts of “claims” 
for attention any school and every school should 
set apart some time on October 9 for the em- 
phasizing of greatest care in preventing fires, 
especially through carelessness, and every 
teacher should take time to send a post card for 
material to see what can be done. 


THE DEFEAT OF ROSS 

The defeat of Hon. W. D. Ross, state super- 
intendent of Kansas, by a small margin, is one 
of the great surprises of the year. He is a big, 
broad, brainy man, and has done great things 
for the schools of Kansas. It was hazardous for 
anyone in Kansas to try for a fourth term, but 
that would not of itself have defeated him, but 
that, together with the “woman’s year,” just 
did it. 


We know of nothing sillier than to object to 
married women teachers in times of stress like 
these. 

Milwaukee has said “goodbye” to German in 
her elementary schools. This makes it unanimous. 

One hundred per cent. Americans were far in 
the lead in the primaries of both parties. 

If your city has not increased teachers’ sal- 
aries it is time for a “drive.” 


This war is eliminating the I. W. W. and all 
other Hoboes. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN UTAH 


There is much that is interesting and signifi- 
cantly new in the State of the Saints. The state 
university is so harmoniously and profession- 
ally prosperous that no one can believe it is the 
same institution that called forth such a fero- 
cious report from the Association of College 
Professors of the Nation three years ago. 


The shake-up of superintendents a year ago 
seemed to portend evil for some of them, but 
each of them is in as good a place or better than 
before, and no place is worse off professionally 
than before the assumed political jangle. If it 
was started as a political upheaval there was no 
trace of political interest when the men were 
elected. The only new man in the state in that 
particular disturbance is Superintendent H. C. 
Johnson in Ogden, who is putting the house in 
order and in new houses. 

J. M. Mills at Granite is busy with the magni- 
fying of progressive ways and means. Jansen 
and Petersen at Murray, Ryan at Price, and the 
other readjusted men are happy and popular. 

Dr. E. A. Smith of Salt Lake City, with Childs 


and Eaton as assistants, is booming a city that 
is itself on a boom. 


But the most interesting feature in Utah this 
time was the State Department of Education, 
with Dr. E. G. Gowans enthroned on Capital 
Hill in as luxurious quarters as are enjoyed by 
any state department in the country. Dr. 
Gowans is a rare combination of scientist, 
scholar, educator and professional promoter. 
He has plans laid out for a three-year campaign 
to make every rural school in that great state 
as healthy as a health resort, as socially uplift- 
ing as a model community can be and as cultured 
as books and schools can make them. 

Dr. Gowans’s library scheme is masterful. In 
the library of the state department are twelve 
book sections for students, in each of which are 
the books adapted to each of the twelve years 
of school life. Teachers, parents, children can 
go there and see the books themselves for them- 
selves. This is a long way from the depart- 
ments that issued graded catalogs. There is 
also a Teachers’ Library of surpassing merit, 
especially in its elimination of useless tradi- 
tional books. 


scientific or principle, was ever written in German that could not be clearly, ade- 
sale and fully ponds into English. All the talk about the advantage to scientists and 
engineers of being able to read, in the original, articles written in German which has been in- 
dulged in by the Potsdam contingent of our university faculties was never anything but camou- 
flage. The only right way to treat German in American schools is to oust the whole Potsdam 


business.—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee. 
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THE GREATEST INDUSTRY 


BY P. G@. HOLDEN 


International Harvester Company 


In the United States there are about 40,000,- 
000 people engaged in money-making pursuits. 
Of these, about 13,000,000 are engaged in agri- 
cultural work; 10,800,000 in manufacturing and 
mechanics; about 5,300,000 in domestic service. 
This class includes keepers and employees of 
hotels, restaurants, boarding and rooming 
houses and laundries, bootblacks, umbrella 
- menders and scissor grinders, employees of sa- 
loons and dance halls, and of some minor oc- 
cupations. It does not include housewives, who 
are classed in the United States Census Report 
as having “no occupation.” Seven million, six 
hundred thousand are employed in trades and 
transportation, and 1,000,000, or only five per 
cent. of the workers, are in the professions— 
law, medicine, teaching, ministry, etc. 

Yet for years our school system has been 
based on the needs of that five per cent. 

Isn’t it about time that we gave some consid- 
eration to the other ninety-five? 


Trade schools and manual training have been 
receiving consideration for several years, but it 
is only very recently that we have begun to 
give any attention to this largest group of all— 
the agriculturists, who comprise thirty-three 
per cent. of our working population. 

Not only that five per cent., but all these boys 
and girls have a right to ask that the schools 
give them some training for carrying on their 
work in the world. 

It is not practical to educate all the 25,000,- 
000 school children of the United States for the 
professions, if less than 2,000,000 of them can 
find employment in those lines. 

Training in agriculture will result in a gen- 
eral improvement in agricultural practices, and 
the direct and immediate result of this improve- 
ment is better homes, better schools, and better 
education. 
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Teach in Terms of the Lives of the People—It Will Put} 


HE world-wide war has taught us that ideas and theories are without value unless) The 
translated into action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. {. 
Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentiment js the 
demanding that it be done. The coming generation must assume the burdenof 2. 
performing the world’s work, and fitness is essential to good work. There musth) Th 


less bookish work. In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “There must be more shooting and. _life 
less shouting”; fewer words and more real work. Words will not plow a field; words willnot Th 

build a home; words will not de init 
velop a great humanity, nor builda te and 
great nation. Teaching in termsof inv —he 
the lives of the people is the Big con 
Idea in Education. 


A missionary in India one day | 
gave three native boys this lesson; | 
“Whatsoever ye would that men | 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto | 
them.” 
He told the boys to learn it and when 
they had done so to report to him, A 
long time afterwards he met one of the 
boys who had been in the class and asked ' 
him why he had not reported. 


The boy said, “I have not yet. pis 
learned the lesson.” 

762 EG 
The missionary was surprised. || 
“Why,” he replied, “the lesson is ) data 

Z not difficult” and he repeated: “Whiat- 
soever ye would,” etc., but the boy Made by 
terrupted, “O yes, yes, me can sayit 

sa == but me can’t do it yet.” 

Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love This is a doin g-things world, nds | 


; : We must put action into our work. T 
Schools should deal with home problems. The business of the school is to fit for the duties of \we to 
life. In some schools this is being done. Some states are planning and working to carry this jxpres: 
big idea into every school, and especially into the rural schools. Missouri is doing great work. jubject 
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INTO THE TEACHING OF AGRIQLT' 
{ 
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| | 
| AGRICULTURAL EXTHSI 
| P. G, HOLM, Dir. 
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LIFE 


TURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


inkess| The Missouri plan is: 
§. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the home— 
ent is the testing of seed corn, canning of fruits, home making, health problems, and right living, 


fen of 2. The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year 
sthe; The first year, crops or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal 
> and life; the fourth year, soils and home. 


ll not The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only subjects directly 
t de- grtaining to farming, but also to everything that concerns the 
wildy, and welfare of the children and the people of the commu- 7 
ms of ity—health, sanitation, home conveniences, social conditions, | ALFALFA BALANCES ~~ 

Big d community interests. THE CORN RATION | * 


KANG, EXP.—14 PIGS — 180 DAYS 
es In order to help those who really want toteach agriculture - 
Y and home work, we have pre- 


\BUTTERMILK OR BEEF SCRAP pared agricultural charts, lan- 
ot, | INCREASES EGG PRODUCTION | — ternslides, stencils and booklets 


78 HENS — @ MO. — ONT. 


especially for use in both the 
rural and grade schools. The 
stencils, charts, and lantern 
slides visualize school work. 
They make it real; any child 
can understand it. The chil- 
dren can make their own lecture 
charts. 


The Smallest Child Can Understand 
this Kind of Agriculture 


= Teachers, do not think that because you haven’t an 
agricultural education you cannot teach agriculture. You 
oy in- | Made by Pupils from I H C Stencils can teach agriculture. Many are doing it. 


We will help you by furnishing charts, slides, stencils, and agricultural booklets. “Thou- 
vorid, §@nds of teachers are using them. If you want to make use of any of this material write us. 


work, The Harvester Company has published this material at considerable expense, but it is 
ies of \tze to you. We loan you charts, slides, and stencils on the condition that you pay the 
y this \zpress charges from Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on many 
work. \ubjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


COMPANY 


SW JISEY (Inc.) 


XINSION DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN RETREAT. 


The German retreat has continued during the 
week. All along the seventy-five-mile _ battle 
front extending from the north of Arras to the 
region of Soissons the Allied armies have 
forced the Germans back by repeated attacks, 
and the reserves hurried forward by General 
Ludendorff have served no purpose beyond that 
of staying for brief pauses and at enormous cost 
the Allied advance. One Allied attack has fol- 
lowed another so swiftly, now at one point in 
the line and now at another, that Ludendorff 
has had no chance to prepare new positions in 
the rear on which to re-form his forces. Pris- 
oners to the number of 120,000 and enormous 
quantities of guns and munitions have fallen into 
the hands of the Allies. Gloomy utterances in 
some of the leading German papers show that 
the situation is at last realized, and that it is 
recognized that it cannot longer be wholly con- 
cealed. 


“BONE DRY” FOR THE WAR. 

There is a strong probability that the United 
States will become “bone dry” for the war. The 
only open question was whether January 1 or 
July 1 should be the date for putting the new 
order of things into effect. The advocates of 
nation-wide prohibition were strong enough to 
secure the earlier date, but they were willing to 
compromise on the first-of-July date, to allow 
time for the necessary financial readjustments, 
and to avoid conflict with the revenue bill, which 
contemplates heavy taxes upon the liquor traf- 
fic. It is highly probable that the brewers and 
distillers who are driven out of business by this 
temporary war-time measure will be kept out 
permanently by the adoption of the Prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. This 
is the “off year” in the legislatures, but fourteen 
of them have adopted the amendment and none 
of them have rejected it. Next year it is pretty 
certain that the required number will be secured. 


THE MAN POWER BILL. 


The Man Power Bill, which extends the draft 
ages to a minimum of eighteen and a maximum 
of forty-five, has been hurried through Congress 
with a unanimity and a speed which attest the 
sinking of personal and partisan differences and 
the union of all Americans in the purpose of 
winning the war at any cost. There were only 
two dissenting votes in the House—Represent- 
tative Meyer London, Socialist, of New York, 
and Representative Gordon, Democrat, of Ohio; 
and the vote in the Senate was unanimous, Sen- 
ator Gore of Oklahoma being excused from vot- 
ing. The only important difference between the 
two branches, which sent the bill to conference, 
was on the so-called “work or fight” amend- 
ment, under which workers who have been ex- 
empt because of their occupations were to be- 
come again liable to draft if they quit their jobs. 
This was stricken out in conference. 


A CLASH ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


The fighting at Nogales, Arizona, between 
American soldiers and Mexicans, was an unfor- 
tunate incident, at a time when it is of the ut- 
most importance that cordial relations should be 
maintained between the two republics. Ten or 
fifteen Americans were killed, and several times 
that number of Mexicans. The cause is re- 
ported to have been an attempt made to pass 
Mexicans across the border illegally. This was 
checked by the American sentries, who were 
then fired upon by the Mexicans. Nogales is a 
town peculiarly liable to such clashes, for the 
international boundary runs directly through the 
town, the main street, International Avenue, be- 
ing in the United States on one side and in’ Mex- 
ico on the other, sentries of the two countries 
patroling their respective sides, night and day, 
and the Mexican and American custom houses 
facing each other across the street. 


RUSSIA AT WAR WITH US. 


The most surprising demonstration of the 
folly and incapacity of the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment of Russia is its declaration of a state of 
war between Russia and the United States. This 
declaration, like so many mischievous things, 
is “made in Germany” and shows afresh the 
complete subservience of Lenine and Trotzky 
to Berlin. It will make no difference with the 
carrying out of the purposes of the Allied inter- 
vention, whose object is to help the Czecho- 
Slovaks against the risings of the German and 
Austrian prisoners of war, who have been armed 
by Germany in order to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Russia. The Allied forces disembarked 
at Archangel are sustaining the legitimate gov- 
ernment of the northern region, composed of 
members of the Constituent Assembly, which in- 
vited the landing, to defend itself against the 
attacks of the illegitimate, German-supported 
Bolsheviki government. 


THE AIR-CRAFT SCANDAL. 


It is not surprising that our government cen- 
sorship found it necessary to cut off the mailing 
to foreign countries of American newspapers 
which contained summaries of the report of the 
Senate sub-committee which has been investi- 
gating the air-craft scandal. It was a most de- 
pressing and humiliating statement, well calcu- 
lated to give comfort to the enemy. It showed 


practically a total waste of six hundred and 
forty million dollars in futile experimenting; 
enormous profits to favored contractors; the 


payment of huge royalties on certain patents; 
and a number of American aviators killed in ex- 
perimental trips in imperfect machines. The 
net result is that at the present moment we have 
not a_ single American-made bombing plane, 
plane of attack or fighting plane on the battle 
front; and, up to July 1, only sixty-seven of the 


Coatinued on page 223. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A BIG JOB. 


Bruce Payne, president of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, the man who had much to 
do with magnifying the opportunities of the 
University of Virginia, and practically every- 
thing to do with the making of the great Uni- 
versity of the South at Nashville, has been ap- 
pointed regional director for Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas to direct the recruiting and training of col- 
lege men for army officers. 


A NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 


Dr. Lewis H. Terman, Department of Edu- 
cation, Leland Stanford University, has written 
one of the most widely sold professional books 
of the twentieth century, and he and his book 
on intellectual measurements are the recog- 
nized authority of the government for army and 
navy measurements, and of educators here and 
over there for professional standards. 

As a writer on education today Professor Ter- 
man has no superior. Such distinction has 
rarely come to any American educator. It is 
less than twenty-five years since he graduated 
at Danville, Indiana, Normal School, which 
graduation gave him entrance to the State Uni- 
versity of Indiana as a junior. At that time he 
was fighting tuberculosis, that seemed to have 
fastened itself upon him. 

Winning his fight for life he won his diploma 
with honors and went from there to Clark Uni- 
versity, where he was highly appreciated by 
President Hall and the faculty. 

At the Los Angeles State Normal School, on 
the faculty of President James F. Millspaugh, 
he was given the opportunity to so distinguish 
himself that Dr. Cubberley took him to Stan- 
ford University, where he is already a full pro- 
fessor. The educational world knows the rest 
—Danville, Indiana University, Clark Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles Normal School, and Stanford 
University speak with just pride of the part 
they have had in the career of Lewis H. Ter- 
man. To know him is an honor to anyone in 
the profession. 


PATRIOTIC DEVOTION. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Hyer, secretary of the Board 
of Education of Cleveland, is a most unusual 
woman. She was a level-headed, courageous 
member of the Cleveland Board of Education 
in the days of greatest stress and strain. She 
has been secretary of the board in all recent 
upheavals and is efficiency personified. She is 
now also secretary of the “War Mothers of 
Cleveland” and with patriotic ardor she does 
everything to keep up her mother heart as of 
other mother hearts, making herself and others 
see that their sons are over there for the glory 
of humanity, for the safety of American women 
from Belgian women’s fate. 


THE RECORD. 

Dr. David Bancroft Johnson has an unprece- 
dented record in the administration of a state 
educational institution. He is the only presi- 
dent that Winthrop Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, has had. He 
started the first public teacher training work in 
the South Atlantic states, in a normal class in 
Columbia in 1886, and became the president 
when that work developed into a college and 
went to Rock Hill. He has been the initiative in 
securing every rod of the over 300 acres now in the 
possession of the college. His has been the 
vision that has led to the expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 in college buildings that have a 
distinct personality. He has a representative 
extension worker in every county in the state. 
He has 500 young women in a two-weeks’ short 
course every June, representing every county in 
the state. He has a farm of 259 acres with 
thoroughbred dairy cattle, thoroughbred hens, 
and he made the farm pay the state $4,000 net 
profit last year. Incidentally, he had as presi- 
dent the biggest N. E. A. meeting (1916) in ac- 
tual attendance in this country. 

More could be said of Dr. Johnson, but more 
need not be said. 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


Edward L. Hardy, president of the State 
Normal School, San Diego, California, has 
achieved something so unbelievable as to be 
practically miraculous. At Camp Kearney there 
were 100 draftees who could not read and write 
and Mr. Hardy was asked to supervise their 
learning to read and write. They were for- 
eigners and they were the real thing in illiteracy. 

Mr. Hardy tried the traditional ways and 
means, but without appreciable results. He then 
grappled with the situation in earnest. He 
called for volunteers from his faculty and teach- 
ers who were in the summer school as students. 
Fifty responded and at least forty were there four 
nights each week. 

The men were in groups of six with a normal 
school teacher and two assistants. 

In five weeks men who were densely illit- 
erate, in twenty lessons, from 5.45 to 7 o’clock, 
did the reading of four grades and had a writ- 
ing vocabulary of 150 words, and were prepared 
to go on by themselves. 

. Mr. Hardy was on deck four nights a week 
for the five weeks. His was the genius, devo- 
tion, and inspiration of it all. 

—o—_ 


HAS COME BACK. 


Wharton S. Jones is superintendent of schools 
of Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Jones was for 
eleven years assistant superintendent, serving un- 
der several different superintendents. He was 
for one year acting superintendent. Mr. Jones 
has long been a factor in educational affairs in 
the city and state. He was exceedingly popu- 
lar with the teachers of the city. He was the 
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working superintendent much of the time that 
he was assistant superintendent, because the su- 
perintendents served very short terms. 
A GOOD CHOICE. 

Edwin Lee Holton, Dean of Education in the 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
has been selected by Dr. Charles A. Prosser for 
government service in rehabilitating disabled 
soldiers industrially and professionally. 

Professor Holton is one of the best equipped 
men in education. He is a master in administra- 
tion, both as to the solution of problems and in 
the mastery of details. He worked with Dr. 
Prosser when both were students in Columbia 
and both grappled with socio-industrial prob- 
lems at Five Points in New York City. 

WIDELY KNOWN. 

Frank H. Ball, who died in Los Angeles re- 
cently after an operation at the City Hospital, 
had been government instructor in industrial 
training for Southern California for the past 
year. For two years prior to that he was prin- 
cipal of the State Normal Industrial School of 
Santa Barbara. He went to Santa Barbara 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he had 
charge of industrial work in the city schools. 
He went to Pittsburgh from similar work in 
Cincinnati, so that he was well known in four 
cities. 


LEADER IN A COUNTY THAT LEADS. 


A. G. C. Smith, county superintendent, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, is one of the men 
who has been in office more than a quarter of a 
century without rivalry and with keen appre- 
ciation always. It is one of the small counties 
in the state and yet it pays Superintendent 
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Smith $4,000 and gives him an assistant, Wil- 
liam H. Swank, on a salary of $2,500, which is 
$700 above the state provision. In salaries of 
women teachers, in all tests that have been made 
of scholastic and administrative efficiency, Dela- 
ware County has always been in the lead in the 
state, and Superintendent Smith has been ac- 
corded all sorts of honors in the county and 
state. 
A NORTHERN SOUTHERNER. 

J. A. Kinnaman, Dean of the Kentucky State 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
who has been of the faculty of the school from 
the day it opened twelve years ago, had an un- 
usual professional preparation. Born in In- 
diana, he was a member of one of the famous 
classes of the Danville, Indiana, Normal Col- 
lege, graduating in 1884. 

In that year thirty-two men and three women 
graduated. That would be a miracle in this age 
of the world, but only thirty-four years ago 
there was such a normal school class in Dan- 
ville. Two of that class have been principals 
of that school, one has been a state superintend- 
ent, one an assistant state superintendent, two are 
distinguished professors in state universities, 
two have been city superintendents, while sev- 
eral are prominent in the legal profession. 

Mr. Kinnaman graduated also from Indiana 
University, from the University of New York, 
and from Clark University. He was president 
of Danville Normal School when it went over 
the top with 761 students in 1906, resigning to 
come to Bowling Green. 

As an institute lecturer he has no superior in 
Kentucky and has done much most acceptable 
work in the institutes of Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


—_ 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


The United States School Garden Army or- 
ganized in March of this year is an enlargement 
of an effort of several years upon the part of 
the Bureau of Education to make gardening a 
part of the work of the public school course of 
study. War times called for a greatly increased 
food production. Shortage of farm help due to 
war and war industries demanded men. Children 
were unoccupied during the holidays and sum- 
mer months. They had leisure time before and 
after school. They were willing and anxious to 
become a part of this great world struggle for 
freedom and democracy into which their coun- 
try had been plunged. There were hundreds of 
thousands of acres of'untilled soil in the front 
and back yards and vacant lots of our cities. It 
needed only organization and guidance to put 
these boys and girls into the producing class. 
President Wilson, through the solicitation of 
Commissioner P. P. Claxton and Honorable 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
transferred from his National Security and De- 
fence Fund $50,000 to promote the work. The 


army plan of organization was adopted. Every 
American boy or girl could enlist by promising 
to help increase food production. Companies 
ranging from ten to 150 under the guidance of 
a teacher aided by a captain and two lieutenants 
were formed. Superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation and civic bodies were induced to give the 
army moral and financial support. 

Five regional and one general director of the 
work were chosen. The regional directors were 
selected for their expert knowledge of gardening 
and because of their reputation as successful 
school men. They were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of writing leaflets for the informa- 
tion and guidance of garden teachers and su- 
pervisors throughout the country. 

J. H. Francis was made general director of 
the work. C. M. Weed of Massachusetts was 
chosen for the Northeastern states; Lester 
Ivins of Ohio for the Central states; F. A. Mer- 
rill for the Southwestern states; John Randall 
for the Southeastern states; C. A. Stebbins for 
the Western states. 
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Each enlisted soldier was to be given an army 
badge, a small bronze bar with the letters U. S. 
S. G. on it; that for the captain has three stars 
in the border, for the first lieutenant two stars, 
and for the second lieutenant one star. 

The officers of the army are to help the 
teacher keep her company up to the highest pos- 
sible efficiency by visiting gardens, urging sol- 
diers to care for their gardens irrespective of 
weather or hardships, as their brother soldiers 
guard the trenches, and report to the teacher 
those cases needing her especial attention. 

A service flag, the army insignia in blue, lo- 
cated in a field of white with a red border, is 
furnished by the National War Garden Commis- 
sion at cost. This is made up in two sizes, 
6 inches by 9 inches and 8 inches by 13 inches. 
The former costs $1.50 per thousand and the 
Jatter $2.50 per thousand, or fifteen cents and 
twenty-five cents per hundred. 

A very beautiful poster, “The Pied Piper,” 
designed by Enright, under the direction of the 
Dana Gibson committee, may be had by apply- 
ing to the United States School Garden Army. 

Although late in starting the army has en- 
listed 1,500,000 soldiers, who are under the di- 
rection of garden teachers and supervisors. 
Those in charge estimate that through its ef- 
forts 100,000 acres of land that would not other- 
wise have been tilled have been brought under 
intensive cultivation. The increased output of 
food stuffs is estimated at $50,000,000. This 
will be largely consumed at home, thereby re- 
lieving transportation congestion as well as re- 
leasing $50,000,000 worth of grain and other 
produce for our soldiers and allies. 

The directors estimate that with sufficient 
time and financial support 5,000,000 boys and 
girls can easily be enlisted next year, and the 
output increased proportionately. The value of 
the foodstuffs produced, however, is but a minor 
consideration in estimating the worth of such a 
movement. Five million American boys and 
girls enlisted in a great national army, inaugu- 
rated by the President of the United States, 
fighting for Freedom and Democracy, has in it 
possibilities of a strong and virile citizenship, 
the strength of which cannot be imagined. 

If this war is to continue, the children of the 
nation must help to carry its burdens. If it 
stops now, they must largely pay off its obliga- 
tions and solve the new problems it has raised. 
Ordinary wisdom dictates that the nation begin 
to prepare its children now for the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities ahead of them, for every 
nation lives, if at all, in its children. 

The public school system of America must 
vitalize itself if it is to retain its influence and 
do its work. The school and school supervised 
home gardens are vital at this time and for the 
times to follow. 


215 
CONCERNING SUPERVISION* 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FREDERICK 8. CAMP 


Stamford, Conn, 


Does your office need you as much as Miss 
A does? 


Are you doing work that an assistant or a 
clerk might do? 

Are you putting more time on finding out 
what is wrong than on remedying what you 
know to be wrong? 

Do you ever adversely criticise without offer- 
ing constructive, helpful advice? 

When did you last teach a class not on your 
self-assigned program? 

Do you know that all your teachers have been 
advised of that last notice from the office? 

How long has that boys’ toilet been out of 
order? 

Doesn’t Miss B know how to ventilate the 
room? What’s wrong? 

Miss C has a short-legged boy in a seat too 
high. Do you know it? 

Miss D says the janitor did not sweep back 
of the radiator. Is it so? Is the complaint 
usual or the dereliction usual? 


Miss E resents the visits of the nurse, the 
physical education teacher and the drawing 
teacher, and paradoxically she is one of your 
best teachers. Have you given her a course in 
educational values? Can you correct her edu- 
cational astigmatism? 

You were too good natured when you ordered 
those stories for Miss F last June. Are they 
not accumulating dust? 


Why does Miss G come down for a “dozen 
pencils” so frequently? 

Several of your teachers are taking extension 
work. Are they listeners, knitters or thinkers? 
What are your means of knowing? 

Do your teachers acknowledge any philoso- 
phy of education? Do they appreciate the sig- 
nificance of your (to them) rather novel propo- 
sitions? 

Have you noticed that Miss H is wearing her- 
self out? Risk her ambition if you must, but 
save the girl. 

Excuse the personality, but why aren’t you 
more of a “mixer”? Get among men a little 
more. ; 

Are your book order sheets up to date and 
properly filed? True economy consists in or- 
dering what you need, and not an ounce more. 

What one single definite accomplishment do 
you and your teachers mean to effect this year? 

Are you a member of and active in any pro- 
fessional organization? 


*Selected from “Fifty Suggestions” by Mr, Camp. 


+-e- 


It is my opinion that this country may yet be saved by the confinement of all the profes- 
sional and semi-professional pacifists together in wire compounds, where they will soon elimi- 
nate each other from our national life by the free exercise of the habitual violence of their ac- 
tions, language and manners.—George Kibbie Turner. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AT THE MILI- 
TARY CAMPS 


BY HENRY §S. CURTIS, PH. D. 
Olivet, Mich. 


A few days ago I was at one of the military 
camps in the South at the time the psychologi- 
cal tests were being given to the new recruits. 
A company of 175 men were brought into one 
of the wings of the army base hospital. Each 
man was told to take off his overcoat and sit 
upon it, and two men were to sit back to back 
for mutual support. Each was give a good- 
sized cardboard for writing table, and a set of 
instructions face down upon this board. Pen- 
cils were then distributed. At the word each 
man turned over his sheet of paper and wrote 
upon it his name, age, company, etc., and dis- 
tinguished certain classes of objects. At the 
end of this test it was discovered that twenty- 
eight men out of the 175 were unable to write. 
They were assembled and sent to the laboratory 
for a mechanical test which consisted in their 
putting together various mechanical devices. 

The remainder of these men were further 
tested through an excellent series of problems 
involving general knowledge, judgment, mem- 
ory, mathematical ability, etc. 

It is found in the general tests that just about 
one per cent. are imbeciles, and about another 
per cent. are morons. The imbeciles in general 
are being dismissed from the army, while the 
morons are often retained but kept out of those 
positions which require skill and intelligence 
such as a machine gun company. 

The men who make the poorest showing are 
all taken by the psychologists for private exami- 
nations, which usually include, among others, 
the Binet-Simon test. 

The quota calls for ten psychologists at each 
camp, who are under the general supervision of 
Professor Yerkes, formerly of Harvard, but re- 
cently called to the University of Minnesota. 
The plan is that every man shall be tested be- 
fore he goes to the front. 

The officers are enthusiastic about the results 
obtained, and it seems likely that this will mean 
a far greater field for the psychologists after 
the war, and that very likely most of the large 
industrial concerns employing many men, as 
well as prisons, orphanages, industrial schools, 
and public schools, will conduct such tests. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


The membership of the association is composed of men 
and women who are interested in improving conditions 
of living in the home, the institutional household and the 
community. 

In view of the unusual responsibilities now resting upon 
the home and the institutional household, in the promo- 
tion and maintenance of conservation of health, food, 
clothing, fuel and other essentials, the association reaf- 
firms its platform in the following statement :— 

It is voted to work through the coming year, individu- 
ally and collectively, in full co-operation with govern- 
ment agencies, to forward the following causes :— 

1. To establish and maintain instruction in the ele- 
ments of home management, including the principles of 
nutrition, the proper choice and preparation of foods, 
thrift and economy in the use of clothing, fuel and other 
household essentials to all girls in the higher ele- 
mentary grades and in the high schools, at least in the 
first two years. 

2. Inasmuch as the administration of the household 
is of common interest and importance to both men and 
women, and the maintenance of the individual away from 
home also demands an understanding of these matters, 
to urge appropriate instruction for boys as well as for 
girls as far as practicable, in matters relative to the wel- 
fare and maintenance of the individual of the home. 

3. To promote the establishment of departments of 
home economics in normal schools and colleges and 
courses dealing with questions of public health, nutrition 
and thrift open to all students, both men and women. 

4. To co-operate in the extension of home economics 
instruction in the conservation of food, fuel, clothing 
and other household essentials to housewives desiring 
such assistance. 

5. To further, individually and collectively, the cam- 
paign for child welfare through the establishment of 
courses of instruction in child care and child welfare in 
schools and colleges, and through active co-operation with 
the Children’s Bureau. 

6. To aid all community enterprises which extend the 
ideals of home economics or promote the improvement 
and maintenance of health. 

7. To support and maintain the Journal of Home 
Economics as a means of extending knowledge of the 
subjects and of promoting thought and discussion. 

8. To promote research by encouraging and aiding 
investigations and research in universities and by meet- 
ings, local and national, in order that knowledge may be 
increased, and public opinion informed and advancement 
made secure by legislative enactment. 

9. To give active support to all legislation, state and 
federal, which aims to secure any of the ends which we 
are working to promote. 

10. For the above purposes rally all the members of 
the national association, to stimulate local and state asso- 


The sight of the destroyed homes and cities, the widowed, and fatherless, the destitute, the 
physical misery of a people but partially nourished at best, the deportations of men by tens of 
thousands to slavery in German mines and factories, the execution of men and women for pal- 
try effusions of their loyalty to their country, the sacking of every resource through financial 

‘robbery, the battening of armies on the slender produce of the country, the denudation of the 
country of cattle, horses and textiles; and these things we had to witness dumb to help other 
than by protest and sympathy, during this long and terrible time,—and still these are not the 
events of battle heat, but the effects of a grinding heel of a race demanding the mastership of 


the world.—Herbert C. Hoover. 
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ciations to increased endeavor in these directions, and 
to ask for the co-operation of other existing volun- 
teer agencies now engaged in related movements, such 
as the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Red Cross, 
Social Service Organizations, Public Health, Nursing 
Association. 

The council of the association is hereby authorized and 
empowered to take appropriate measures to forward this 
program. 


WAR BREAD CLUBS IN DUBUQUE, IOWA 


On the recommendation of James H. Harris, superin- 
tendent of schools, the board of education opened the 
domestic science centres in the city schools for demon- 
stration and practice in the making of war breads and 
other war recipes. The suggestion for home clubs in this 
work came from the State College at Ames, but we en- 
larged on the idea by proposing to utilize the cooking 
centres, with a view to extending the influence of the 
project and enlarging its usefulness. 

Usually the domestic science centres in our schools are 
jdle during the summer. There is no reason why they 
should not be open for community service if there is a 
service to be rendered. In these war times there should 
be neither idle men nor idle equipment. Everybody and 
everything should be at work in one or other serviceable 
capacity. 

The Dubuque plan embodies this idea. The making of 
war breads out of the various substitutes now provided 
is occasioning much perplexity among housekeepers. A 
genuine service, tending to obviate difficulties and prevent 
waste, can be rendered by a course of practice lessons in 
the art of making palatable war breads, muffins, cookies, 
cakes and pastry. 

The plan has received the hearty approval of Miss Flo- 
rence Blazier, county food demonstrator, Professor J. C. 
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Cunningham of Ames, of the state food conservation 
force, of the county food administrators and of all who 
have learned of it. 

A series of five lessons was given and a report of the 
experiment is embodied in the following statement. The 
lessons were not merely theoretical, nor were they de- 
monstrations by the instructor only. The girls and 
women who attended actually made, under the direction 
of the instructor, the articles which constituted the lesson 
of the day. 

The war bread clubs which were organized in early 
July under the auspices of the board of education have 
completed the series of lessons and practical demonstra- 
tions which they set out to give, and have adjourned for 
the summer. These clubs have proved genuinely success- 
ful and those who took the lessons have expressed them- 
selves as well repaid for their werk. 

The enrollment in the five centres was 105. 

The lessons covering the series consisted of the follow- 
ing 

Lesson 1—War Muffins: Rye and oat muffins, corn 
flour and barley flour muffins, rice flour and ground oats 
muffins. 

Lesson 2—War Cookies: Nut cookies, drop cookies 
(rice and barley), corn flour cookies. 

Lesson 3—War Bread: Rice, rolled oats and wheat. 

Lesson 4—War Cakes: Chocolate cake (rice 
wheat), spice cake (100 per cent. barley). 

Lesson 5—War Pastry: One recipe consisting of a fifty- 
fifty mixture of barley and corn flour; another of a fifty- 
fifty mixture of rice and rye. 

The demonstrations were in charge of Miss Vivian 
Mullin, Miss Frances Ryder and Miss Anna Masters of 
the city schools. 

It was a valuable series of lessons and the experiment 
was indicative of the larger and broader uses of the 
school equipment and the possibilities of using it for 
community, as well as purely school, purposes. 


and 


BOOK TABLE 


THE INFLUENCE OF AGE AND EXPERIENCE 
ON CORRELATIONS CONCERNED WITH MEN- 
TAL TESTING. By Edward Safford Jones. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York. 98 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The work of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, 
under the direction of Mrs. Woolley, has already re- 
ceived wide recognition. The author of “The In- 
fluence of Age and Experience on Correlations Con- 
cerned with Mental Tests” was an assistant in this 
laboratory for three years, and is therefore compe- 
tent to write with more insight than the purely ob- 
jective statistician. The records of 203 Cincinnati 
working boys who had been tested on four consecu- 
tive years were used. Is there a markedly closer 
relationship between records of intelligence on the 
first and second year of testing the same subjects 
than between similar records on the first and fourth 
years? Do people as a whole become more alike or 
wider apart in ability as they leave school? Does 
age and experience in industry tend to lower the cor- 
relation between tested intelligence and the amount 
of education completed? These are some of the 
questions which Dr. Jones has attempted to answer. 
The public school children, and those going into in- 
dustry, are being tested with our various mental 
tests. It is important to know which of the tested 
abilities are reliably tested for long time periods and 
which tend to change in the individual. The amount 
of stability is not the same for all types of tests. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION. A study of conditions. 


By Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C, Ph. D., Superior of 
Holy Cross College, Catholic University of 
America. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 214 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This is an authoritative treatment of the present 
condition of Catholic education in the United States. 
After a survey of the general condition of Catholic 


education, its fundamental principles are examined 
from the standpoint of religion and morality, as well 
as of modern psychology. The relations—ideal and 
actual—of the several departments of Catholic edu- 
cational activity to each other are next discussed. A 
special study is then made of each of these depart- - 
ments, including grade schools, high schools for boys, 
high schools for girls, colleges, and seminaries. 
Chapters on college growth and tendencies and inner 
college problems are of special timeliness and inter- 
est. A bibliography and an index are provided. 

Rev. Dr. Burns’ is the author of two important 
books on Catholic education, one on the principles, 
origin, and establishment of the Catholic school sys- 
tem in the United States, the other on its growth 
and development. The present book completes his 
study. Although it is intended primarily for Catho- 
lics, it is also of great value to non-Catholics who 
are desirous of being fully and authoritatively in- 
formed about Catholic education—its aims, methods, 
problems, and difficulties, and its relation to general 
educational movements or tendencies of the time. 
Indeed, it clears up not a few misconceptions, as a 
frank, dispassionate statement of fact always will 
do. It is well worth a careful reading. Books of this 
type are an important contribution towards the fos- 
tering of mutual good-will and understanding among 
Americans of every faith. 


THE NEW REED AND KELLOGG. Book One. By 
Arthur Lee, Clinton, Missouri. New York, Chicago: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
310 pp. 

Few textbooks have had the success for forty re- 
cent years that has been achieved by Reed and Kel- 
logg Language Books. They have survived, too, most 
insistent demands for “new books.” On two occasions 
doctrinaires have launched campaigns against the 
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‘traditional teachings of Reed and Kellogg, which were 
so entrenched in public favor that the hopes of a 
new scheme were dependent upon the dethronement 
of this series of books. In both of these attacks the 
teachers of America rallied to Reed and Kellogg, de- 
claring always that it was the method that brought 
results. 

Now for the first time the publishers consent to 
such modifications as new professional sentiment de- 
mands while retaining the over-the-top results. The 
book is as keenly live language as anything on the 
market, while it remains real grammar to the limit. 

The interest in real language was never greater 
than in a class using this book, and children at the 
Same time know why language is correctly used. A 
teacher gets as good results as by the original Reed 
and Kellogg and she has a class keenly alive at the 
same time. Here are language science and language 
art combined. Here is the flavor of literature in the 
naturalness of childhood. Here are brought together 
the masterpieces of classic writers with a real letter 
of a real boy of twelve, who has no thought of writ- 
ing for a book, and the real boy-newspaper written 
for the local clientele that pays a cent a copy for 
the little paper, and the real boy’s letter and the real 
boy-newspaper are as good English in their place as 
are the classics in their place. If a teacher cannot 
get results fronr the New Reed and Kellogg the 
trouble is not in the book. 


INTRODUCTION TO LATIN. By Henry S. Lupold, 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 122 pp. Price, 52 cents. 

The future of Latin in the schools depends vastly 
more upon the way it is taught than upon all pos- 
sible campaigns to force its retention by anchoring 
at through the testimony of “big men” who have 
never read Latin since they left school. It would be 
a tragedy to lose Latin from secondary schools and 
colleges, but it is more of a tragedy to retain it with- 
out modifying the teaching of it. Latin must be 
taught so that students will know it and enjoy it. 

Mr. Lupold seems to have caught the spirit of 
learning Latin, seems to know how to appreciate 
Latin as a language that was alive when its literature 
was created. No one can teach Latin who regards 
it as a dead-language. Its literature which is studied 
was born when Latin was 100 per cent. alive and 
Latin literature can never be learned by anyone 
who cannot translate himself into the spirit of its 
life. Translating Latin into English is not studying 
Latin. The only object of translating Latin into 
English is that the student be helped thereby to 
translate himself into the spirit of the Latin litera; 
ture. We anticipate much from Mr. Lupold’s book. 
He seems to have begun at the right end and at the 
right time. He expects the students to learn Latin 
in the spirit of learning English. The work is based 
on English and the relations of Latin to English. 
‘Through its aid the pupil learns the simple uses of 
an inflected language; he masters some of the essen- 
tial forms of Latin; and he acquires a vocabulary of 
175 Latin words with the use of approximately 700 
English derivatives. The book includes easy reading 
lessons, fables,-poems, Latin phrases common in 
English, and definite directions for the guidance of 
teachers. Upon the whole, the work is the simplest 
and most practical that we have seen for seventh- 
year pupils. 

SELECT FABLES OF I. A. KRYLOFF. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by J. H. Freese. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Linen. 76 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 
An edition of twenty-five of the best fables of 

Kryloff, the La Fontaine of Russia, is the latest ad- 

dition to the excellent Kegan Paul Series of Ele- 

mentary Russian Texts, which includes also selec- 
tions from Chekhov, Dostoievsky, Lermontov, and 

Turgeniey. Certainly no one can longer complain of 

the lack of facilities for studying Russian and the 

glorious Russian literature, when one takes into con- 
sideration the many splendid textbooks—grammars, 
composition books, verb books, and reading texts 
made available by the commendable enterprise of 

Messrs. Dutton, who may be said to have a mon- 

opoly of this field. Russia is bound to come back 

into her own some day, and when she does, it is to 
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be hoped that American influence will play a great 
role in her economic restoration and upbuilding. 
Here is an opportunity to provide for the future, an 
opportunity now for the first time put upon a sound, 


practical basis by the publication of adequate texts 
such as this. 


THE _EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Christabel M. Meredith. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 60 cents. 
“The aim of this book is to give a brief account of 

some portions of recent psychological work which 
have had and are likely to have a special influence 
on education.” The chief emphasis by the writer 
is on instinct which in the human being is inherited 
capacity and tendency. How wisely to stimulate and 
direct and strengthen this innate power is the great 
problem in education. It is an interesting study. 


LABORATORY MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY FOUN- 
DATIONS OF CHEMISTRY. By Arthur A. 
Blanchard, Ph. D., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Frank B. Wade, B. S., Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. Manila, quarto, loose-leaf form. 199 pp. 
Price, 52 cents. 

It is impossible ever to give any adequate idea of 
a Laboratory Manual, but teachers of chemistry can 
readily see what it must be if it comes from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and _ the 
Shortridge High School. 

This Manual, which is published in loose-leaf form, 
is designed for use in secondary schools and con- 
sists of ninety-five laboratory experiments adapted 
to accompany Blanchard and Wade's “Foundations 
of Chemistry.” It is an elastic course, containing 
more than a year’s work, and arrangeable in any or- 
der. These experiments are accompanied by a list 
of the necessary equipment and complete directions 
for doing the work. Every effort has been made to 
keep the apparatus required simple and inexpensive. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Clough’s translation, abridged 

and annotated for schools by Edwin Ginn. With 

historical introductions by William Francis Allen. 

Portraits by W. A. Dwiggins. Boston, New York: 

Ginn & Co. Cloth. xviiit401 pp. Illustrated. 

Price, 60 cents. 

It is to the credit of the schools that even in war 
times the demand for real masterpieces does not 
seriously slacken—and students want the best edi- 
tions. “Plutarch’s Lives” will probably never have 
a rival and there will never come a time that well in- 
formed students will not read and enjoy them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Written and Spoken English.” By E. E. Clippinger. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Healthy Living” (Book One). 


By Cc. E. A. Winslow. 


—“‘Lessons in English” (Book One). By A. Lee. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Introduction to Latin.” By H. S. Lupold.—‘‘Methods 
and Standards for Local School Surveys.” By D. CG 


Bliss.—“Freshman English.” By M. E. 
3oston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Sunshine and Awkwardness.” 3y S. Gillilan. 
$1.00.—“Preparing for Womanhood.” By E 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

“The Vandal of Europe.” 3y W. Miihlon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Shipman.— 


Price, 
E. B. Lowry. 


Price, $1.50. 


“Keeping Our Fighters Fit.” By E. F. Allen. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Century Company. x 
“The Liberty Cook Book.” By B. Stockbridge. Price, 


$2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; . 

“Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. 
By C. H. Judd. Price, $1.80. 3oston: Ginn & Co. 

“War Verse.” Edited by Frank Foxcroft. Price, $1.25. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Boys’ Book of Engine Building.” By A. F. Col- 


lins. Price, $1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, _ 
“Pitman’s Progressive French Grammar.” By F. A. 

Hedgecock. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. : 
“Soldier’s Spoken French.” By H. Cross. Price, 60 


cents. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. | 

“Captain Kituk.” sy R. J. Snell. Price, $1.35.— Lit- 
tle Cuba Libre.” By J. P. Duggan. Price, $1.35.- Boy 
Scouts at Sea.” gy A. A. Carey. Price, $1.35. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Oculists and hysicians 
AV Strong, used Murine Bre 

many years before it w 
Beaut ul Eyes offered as a ae 

icine. urine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians an 
aan them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
‘are. Try itin your Byes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 
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The Grafonola in School and Home 


is an inspiring instrument of harmony and happiness, 

and its Music gives Children the greatest delight. 
| By Columbia Records of the greatest patriotic 
American Music, Love of Country is stimulated; and 
“The Star Spangled Banner” Record No. A2367, 
“America” Record No. A5949, and ‘‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning’ Record No. A6o028, sung in every 
school-house and home, are being heard around the 
world. 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


School Grafonola 


Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


7 brings the world’s best music into the “House of "°° Mshessey. 
| Childhood.” Special records which so delight the 
child—Kindergarten Songs and Dances, Mother Goose 
ditties, stirring Marches, Patriotic Songs, and 


the wonderful Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime — this coupon and mail today. ea 
Stories—are all listed in our new booklet“The , bee , 
Grafonola in the School.” end te flowing 
Send the coupon today for your complimentary | Stel 
copy of this New Catalog Music Moods” Bulletin. Q 

own 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Woclworth Building, 


N.Y. 


a 
j 
Special Price to Schools Bite 
$80.00 
Doors fitted with lock and key. (fe 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


On Their Record of Service 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are still the choice of the foremost schools of America. 
In hundreds of schools they are demonstrating 
economy of quality.” 


The Best is the Cheapest 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota phucstions! As- 
sociation, Mitchell. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, 

28-29-36: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B, F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A new course in agri- 
culture is to be inaugurated at the 
West Roxbury High School under 
the direction of Oscar C. Galla- 
gher, head master, with the open- 
ing of the school on September 4. 
This course will give special at- 


tention to the departments of agri- 
culture generally practiced in the 
vicinity of Boston and will include 
the training of gardeners and su- 
perintendents of estates. 

Among the members of the ad- 
visory committee are James E. 
Shea, chairman of the park com- 
missioners; William Craig, super- 
intendent of Faulkner Farm; Per- 
cival Gallagher, landscape’ gar- 
dener, and William P. Rich, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SCHENECTADY. The cause of 
music in the public and _ high 
schools is well advanced here, 
where an efficient course has been 
mapped out and put in effect for 
three years now. The supervisor 
of school music here makes this 
comment on the piano classes in 
the public school which were un- 
dertaken as a practical contribu- 
tion to the cultural life of the com- 
munity. In the majority of cases 
they are patronized by the chil- 
dren of those parents who either 
cannot afford to pay the prices 
charged by private teachers or who 
avail themselves of the classes to 
discover whether their children 
possess sufficient talent to justify 
the expenditure of larger sums of 
money on private tuition. It will 
be readily seen, therefore, that the 
private teachers look with favor 
on the classes, since they are hardly 
affected by them except in the 
way of a desirable increase in the 
number of their pupils. 

Beginners are taught in classes 
of four, each child having his turn 
of fifteen minutes at the _ piano. 
Those who are not playing invari- 
ably follow closely the work of 
their comrade at the keyboard, 
profiting by his successes and fail- 
ures as well as by their own. The 
more advanced pupils are taken in 
classes of two, each having one- 
half hour at the piano. In classes 
of four, each child pays twenty- 
five cents; in classes of two, fifty 
cents. With the beginners the ef- 
fort is made to correlate as closely 


as possible the piano work with 
the music as taught in the grade 
school. 

This plan has proved of mutual 
benefit to both the piano and the 
schoolroom music. 


DELAWARE. 


Sussex County, E. J. Hardesty, 
superintendent, raised $800,000 for 
War Savings stamps, and Kent 
County more than $500,000. Mr. 
Hardesty was appointed to conduct 
a campaign in the two counties. 
He appointed assistants, mostly 
women teachers, and literally can- 
vassed every person in the two 
counties. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 
HOUSTON. T. H. Rogers has 


been promoted to a high school 
principalship. He came here from 
Ohio a few years ago and_ has 
made himself an important place 
in the system. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. La Verne Noyes of 
Chicago, who has already given to the 
university the great clubhouse and 
gymnasium for women, Ida Noyes 
Hall, at a cost of more than half a 
million dollars, has just conveyed to 
the University of Chicago real estate 
valued at $2,500,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the education 
of soldiers of this war and their chil- 
dren and descendants. 

The fund will be designated “The 
La Verne Noyes Foundation,” and the 
purpose of the donor in establishing 
the Foundation is declared to be his 
desire “to express his gratitude to 


TEACHE HERS WANTED 

$100 TO $150 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations constantly 
being held throughout the entire 
country. Thousands of positions are 
to be filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; 
have short hours and annual vaca- 


tions, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. V257, 


Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 5 


Science for Beginners 


By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 
| Specialty courses that enable teachers to draw 
larger pay in a more pleasant field of work 
Music and Drawing 
The demand for public school teachers in these subjects 
usually exceeds the supply. We have been very successful 


in placing our graduates for over 29 years. It requires only 


one year of study to equip you for one of these well-paying, 
comfortable positions. 


Nearly 400 Pages 


The only book which does not try to 
teach all the matter of science, but does 
teach the method of science, which is 


more important. 


The presentation is clear and the language and ideas | 
are easy for the pupils who will use it. 

Its subject matter is related to the life of the child; 
is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 
gives the fundamental conceptions of nature that 
are needed for satisfactory progress in any syn- 


thetic science. 


| 
The book is interestingly written and attractively | 
and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn | 


pictures instead of diagrams. 


of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 


It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest | 
An examination of the book will convince you of | 


the truth of these statements. 


Exclusively 
adopted by the 3 | 
State of Kansas 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Price $1.28 


Exclusiv ely 
adopted by the 
State of Utah 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
| Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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THOMAS NORMAL 


any where. 


Millinery, etc. 
teachers who 
positions. 


salaries. 


Home Economics 


Special one-year ¢ urse in Household Economy which 
covers Cookery, Foods Hygiene, Dietetics, Sanitation, 
Nursing, Sewing, Cutting a’ Fitting, Dressmaking and 


Manual Training 


In one year you can qualify for manual training work 
from the first grade on thru high school. Methods of 
teaching endorsed by experts everywhere. 

Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship 


One-year courses that equip ‘‘grade”’ teachers to become 
specialists—a short and satisfactory way to increase your 


The Thomas Normal School is Beautifully Located 


Adequate equipment, and facilities for giving the best 
normal training courses inthe country. Faculty of experts. 
Simple anc easy terms. 
and commercial work. For information regarding the 
one-year and also the two-year courses, address 


3000 West Grand Boulevard 


nstructors and methods the best 


plendidly «» ducted and invaluable to 
wish to broaden out into better paying 


Special coursesin secretarial 


The Secretary 
Detroit, Mich. 


those who ventured the supreme 
sacrifice of life for their country and 
for the freedom of mankind in this 
war, and also by giving them honor, 
to aid in keeping alive through the 
generations to come the spirit of un- 
selfish, patriotic devotion without 
which no free government can long 
endure or will deserve to endure.” 

The income from the Foundation is 
to be used as follows: “To pay tui- 
tion at not to exceed the ordinary 
rate in the University of Chicago, 
whether in its colleges or in its 
graduate or professional schools, for 
deserving students without regard to 
differences in sex, race, religion, or 
political party, who shall be citizens 
of the United States and who either, 
first, shall themselves have served in 
the Army or Navy of the United 
States in the war for liberty into 
which our republic entered on the 
sixth day of April, 1917, provided that 
such service was terminated by an 
honorable discharge; or second, shall 
be descendants by blood of anyone in 
service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, who served in said 
war; or third, shall be descendants by 
blood of anyone who served in the 
Army or Navy of the United States 
in said war, provided that such ser- 
vice was terminated by an honorable 
death or an honorable discharge.” 

Twenty per cent. of the income may 
be used in paying salaries of the uni- 
versity staff engaged in teaching 
American history or the public duties 
of citizenship, including political 
economy, political science and sociol- 
ogy. 

The property conveyed consists of 
the following: Mr. Noyes’s homestead 
on Lake Shore Drive, of which he 
reserves a life use; the La Verne 


Building, 2005-2020 South Michigan 
Avenue; a vacant lot at 1533 Dear- 
born Parkway; the fee of the factory 
property occupied by the Aermotor 
Company at Campbell Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, about nine and three- 
quarters acres; the Pickwick Build- 
ing and leasehold at 2001 Michigan 
Avenue; the Shops Building and 
leasehold at 17-20 North Wabash Ave- 
nue; a quarter interest in the Metro- 
politan leasehold and building at 10 
South State Street, of which the 
donor reserves the income for life; 
the Chemical Building and leasehold, 
15-21 North Dearborn Street. 


IOWA. 


AMES. E. J. Bodwell, the re- 
cently elected superintendent, was 
for many years superintendent of 
Beatrice, Nebraska, but has been in 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the past year. He was a 
leader in Nebraska, and his going 
adds another to the notable pro- 
motions of Nebraska educators. 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA. William H. Car- 
ruthers of the State Normal 


School is on a leave of absence and 
is directing the War Savings 
Stamp campaign of the United 
States from Washington, D. C. 


KENTUCKY. 

A list of schools accredited by 
the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges corrected to July 1 has been 
compiled by Professor McHenry 
Rhoads, supervisor of secondary 
education, since the meeting of the 
association in May, when repre- 


WANTED 


Position as teacher of Piano in Col- 
lege by one who has had experience 
as teacher in a State College. Ad- 
dress “Piano Teacher,” Journal of 
Education. 


oc 
Children 
to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 


sulting it, is one of 
the main duties that 
the school can per- 
form fora student:” 
says Dr. Suzzallo, 
President of Uni- 
versity of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 
you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S ie 


DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer? 


Colored Plates. 30,0006 
jects. 12,000 Biographical Entree. 


15-volume encyclopedia. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Illustrations. 100,000 Words and Phrases. 


booklet, ‘“‘Use of the 
| with the Dictionary.” 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


490,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 Iilus- 
trations. ographical Sub- 


Type matter is equivalent to that ofa 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third 
Edition. A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE, a new 
ictionary — Games 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Tue EpMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


sentatives attended the meeting 
from Georgetown College, Transyl- 
vania, Kentucky Wesleyan, Berea, 
Centre, University of Louisville 
and University of Kentucky. 

The growth of the accredited 
schools in Kentucky since 1910 has 
been remarkable. From 83 in 1910 
the list has increased to 239. 
There were then 54 public schools 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


and 29 private schools. There are 
now 187 public schools and 52 
private schools. Of the public 
schools 79 are in Class A and 40 
private schools are in the first 
class, while Class B has 108 pub- 
lic and 12 private schools. 


Schools, whether public or pri- 
vate, may be accredited provided 
they meet the following require- 
ments :— 


High schools and other schools 
doing preparatory work now on 
the accredited list and that may 
hereafter be placed thereon may be 
designated by two forms of classi- 
fication. The first division, or 
Class A, may include all schools 
which meet the following require- 
ments :— 

Requirements for Class A:— 

1. The school must offer a stand- 
ard four-year course of study 
and require full fifteen -en- 
trance credits for graduation 
therefrom. 

2. Three qualified teachers must 
be employed who devote all 
their time to high school 
work. 


The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Oranization marks 


_the difference between uniformly 


successful results in teaching Pen- 
manship and indifferent, temporary 
results. 

Investigate a school system where the 
Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
results in YOUR schools. A postal 
ecard of inquiry to our nearest office 
is the first step in the right direction. 
Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


The Arlo Plan 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS8.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 
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3. The pupil enrollment must not 
exceed thirty pupils per 
teacher. 

4. Two-thirds of the teachers em- 
ployed must possess an aca- 
demic scholarship equivalent 
to graduation from a stand- 

ard college. 

5. A minimum period of forty 
minutes must be given each 
recitation. 

6. School must be in session not 
less than thirty-six weeks 
during the year. 
he equipment for teaching 
science must not be less than 
$150 in value, and the library 
for reference purposes should 
not be less in value than $75, 
exclusive of public docu- 
ments. 

8. Classes must not be too large 
to properly handle the sub- 
ject matter of the recitation. 

9. The school sentiment both of 
the school and the commun- 
ity must be harmonious and 
progressive. 

10. The work in school must be 
approved as satisfactory. 

Requirements for Class B:— 


1. The school must maintain a 
four-year course of study re- 
quiring fifteen college en- 
trance units for graduation. 

2. Two qualified teachers must 
be employed who devote all 
their time to high school 
work. 

3. The school year must not be 
less than thirty-six weeks. 

4. An average recitation period 
must be maintained of forty 
minutes. 

5. The equipment for the teach- 
ing of science must not be 
less in value than $75 and the 
library for reference pur- 
poses must not be less in 
value than $60, exclusive of 
public documents. 

6. The enrollment must be limited 
to thirty pupils for each 


teacher. 

7. The school sentiment must be 
normal. 

8. The work must be,approved as 
satisfactory. 


9. The academic scholarship of 
all teachers must meet the 
requirements of the state 
law—high school graduation 
plus two years in college or 
normal school or the equiva- 
lent thereof. 


NEBRASKA. 

PERU. Mr. Rouse, the newly 
elected president of the State Nor- 
mal School, had a unanimous vote, 
which is quite an event in this 
state. 

D. W. Hayes, who succeeded J. 
W. Crabtree as president of the 
State Normal School when he be- 
came state superintendent of 
schools, has yielded to the temp- 
tation of business opportunity in 
Omaha and is succeeded by E. L. 
Rouse, long a member of the 
faculty and one of the most popu- 
lar school men of the state. 


Some of the Bits Your Liberty 
Bond Will Do 


If you buy a $100 bond of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan you are lend- 
ing the United States Government 
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enough money to feed a soldier in 
France a little more than seven 
months. Or you have furnished 
enough money to give him a com- 
plete outfit of winter and summer 
clothing, including shoes and 
stockings, and slicker, and over- 
coat and blankets, with enough 
left over to arm him with a good 
revolver. You have done that 
much to beat back the Hun. 

It takes thirty-five dollars more 
to arm him with a rifle with a 
bayonet on it, and if you buy a sec- 
ond $100 bond you furnish him this 
rile and 1,000 cartridges for it; 
and there will still be enough of 
your money left to purchase a 
good-sized bomb to throw in a 
dugout, or demolish a_ machine 
gun together with the Huns op- 
erating it. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 212. 


De Haviland fours had been re- 
ceived in France, and these so de- 
fective that General Pershing has 
entreated that no more be sent. 


WHAT CAUSED THE TROUBLE. 


According to the testimony of 
Major General Kenly, chief of the 
recently created division of mili- 
tary aeronautics, uncertainty, inde- 
cision and bickering are responsi- 
ble for these lamentable results. 
The American aircraft program 
called for 23,000 fighting machines 
to be built by last July, but the ac- 
tual available output was only the 
small fleet of De Havilands. The 
Bristol, which had been ordered in 
large quantities, has been dis- 
carded, and other types abandoned. 
There are about 3,000 American 
air pilots in France today, but only 
276 of them are at work in Amcri- 
can machines, and these are the im- 
perfect Havilands. The United 
States did not live up to its con- 
tract with the French to supply 
material to build French machines 
for the American army, and the 
French cancelled the contract. It 
is plain that the United States 
must follow the British example in 
putting aircraft construction under 
the control of one man, and mak- 
ing him a member of the Cabinet. 

THE LUSITANIA DECISION. 


The American admiralty court 
has decided, in the long-pending 
Lusitania cases, that there was no 
negligence on the part of the own- 
ers. officers or crew of the vessel, 
and that the company consequently 
is liable for no damages. About 
$2400 000 had been claimed by the 
esfferers or their representatives. 
The investigation proved that there 
was no foundation whatever for 
the German claim that the ship 
was armed and carried explosives. 
1+ will be remembered that a New 
York German-American, who swore 
to having seen guns on board of 
the Lusitania, is now serving a 
prison term in a Federal peniten- 
tiarv for perjury. The torpedoing 
of the Lusitania was an_ unpro- 
voked act of German frightfulness, 
and the time will come when Ger- 
many will have to nay for it—so 
far as compensation for such a 
crime is possible—not in phrases 
or empty expressions of regret. but 
in actval money damages, from 
which the sufferers should be com- 
pensated. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


of principals made by letter, telegraph and telephone, 
AUGUST APPOINTMENTS, show that ing upon the takeing 


ships at $1200, and could have placed OF able to find them. Any teacher free to accept a 
a dozen more in such places if we had been principalship and qualified for such a position 


mnay be assured of an opportunity through us,—women at $1200 to $1500, 
men at $1500 to $2000. Many teachers needed in all cnpattanaaas as ou as PRINCIPALS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH A : 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries sent Chapters 


alaries, 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, Bae in all, 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


N 
Becommené¢s teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


MER'CAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘"troduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address | 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. ; 


Agency 


if you need's 
teacher for an esirable 

where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. “ yt 

4) 

ta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Between 34th and 35th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, ——— 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice,"’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the -Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the stirring patriotic 
songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, 
who are helping to win the war. ; 

Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk melodies of 
America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of our pioneer forefathers. 


The First Week in September is to be The National Week of Recreation. 


Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Burchenal and featured, with full direc- 
tions, in her new book on ‘‘American Country Dances’’ (Published by G. Schirmer), 
have been recorded by the Victor Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought into 
your school and community festivals. They are simple, tuneful, charming, easily 
taught, and have a truly American flavor. 

Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Military Band, at your 
dealer’s: 


18490 { White Cockade 18367 { 

_{ Green Mountain Volunteers Arkansaw Traveler 
18491 | Speed the Plow 18331 | Suidier’s Joy 
18356 { Lady of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the 

Old Zip Coon Weasel 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 

and supply you with a copy of ‘‘A New Graded 

List’’ and the Victor Catalog of Records. For 
further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $85 
specially manufactu 
for School use 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 
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